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miforts of the Popes for Peace 
During the Last Three Centuries 
(14898-1917) 


In the after-war period, with its League of Na- 
tions and World Court, its peace and conciliation 
movements, its mixture of military preparedness 
and anti-militarism, it is but natural that attention 
should center also on the Papacy as an important 
agency for international arbitration and peace. Un- 
fortunately neutralized in great measure, and un- 
warrantedly repudiated in many instances by those 
in power, papal influence for international amity has 
nevertheless been constantly exerted during this 
period even as during the war itself and during the 
centuries preceding that catastrophe. 


Possibly the most pretentious effort at tracing 
in a thorough-going, scholarly manner the endeavors 
of the Popes for harmony between the nations dur- 
ing a major period of history is that conducted by 
Dr. Joseph Mueller, engaged in presenting docu- 
mentary proof of the “Peace Efforts of the Church 
During the Last Three Centuries (1598-1917).”?) 
It is moreover noteworthy that a secular publishing 
house, the German Publishing Society for Politics 
and History at Berlin, is responsible for the publica- 
tion of the massive work, of which one stately vol- 
ume has appeared, while the second promises fur- 
ther documents, and also comment thereon. The 
specific character of the work is evidenced by the 
particular title of the first volume: ‘Mediation 
Activities and Awards of the Vatican Until the 
World War, 1917; a Collection of Selected Docu- 
ments Concerning the Peace Efforts of the Holy 


See.” Even alone this volume deserves serious at- ~ 


tention and no small measure of appreciation, partly 
because of the directive value of material drawn 
from archives, covering a period of three centuries, 
and printed in part for the very first time; and 
partly also because the groundwork and the scien- 
tific character and methods of the entire work are 
clearly outlined in the first volume, permitting a 
conditional favorable opinion on the entire work. 


Mueller unfolds the documents and presents them 
1 the extensive frame of the classical Christian 
aching on international law, which reaches its 


Das Friedenswerk der Kirche in den letzten drei 
underten (1598-1917). Vol. I. Die Friedensvermitt- 
und Schiedsspriiche des Vatikans bis zum Welt- 
7; Sammlung ausgewahlter Aktenstiicke iiber die 
tha: tigkeit des Heiligen Stuhles. Deutsche Ver- 
meee fiir Politile und Geschichte, Berlin. 


loftiest heights in the tenets of Vitoria.*) This 
renowned scholar is indeed modern in the full sense 
of the term, so much so that his treatises could have 
been ‘written in our own day. The secret of his 
surprisingly pertinent presentation of problems of 
present import (one need but refer to his discus- 
sions of the colonial question) lies in part indeed 
in his thorough theological and scholastic train- 
ing, in part, however, also in his intimate contact 
with practical statecraft. It is always an eminent 
advantage for the jurist, dealing with international 
law, as well as for any jurist pursuing scientific 
interests, to know that he is in touch with the events 
of the day and the happenings of vigorous life. 


Vitoria was referee in complicated questions of 
law raised for the first time; his decisions—and this 
is no exaggeration—were of determining influence 
upon the culture of an entire continent. South 
America owes its rise to him, since it was his pro- 
nouncements which placed the Native on the same 
level with the European, Vitoria holding that dif- 
ference in color and race did not warrant discrimi- 
nation in law. Of particular present import is his 
Military Law, the fundamental principles of which 


‘one is impelled to regard as the basis of the prac- 


tical attempts of our own day at prevention of armed 
conflicts. It took centuries for men to arrive, by 
the compulsion of logic, at conclusions similar to 
those Vitoria announced: that war can be justified 
only by a causa justa; that a just cause is diffi- 
cult to establish; that in the vast majority of cases 
insistence upon this right must result in dispro- 
portionately great injury of various sorts, that can- 
not be justified by the satisfaction enforced, espe- 
cially because the indispensable prerequisite—the 
intentio recta—is shattered by human imperfection: 
Interpreting these principles in terms of today, they 
mean that, in view of present-day armaments and 
methods of warfare and their frightful effects on 
all living beings, including non-combatants, no 
causa justa whatsoever may be brought to consum- 
mation by war. Every just cause, by reason of the 
resultant disproportionately grave damage, injury 
and woe, becomes an injustice if made the ground 
for a war of aggression. 


2) Francis of Vitoria,-famous Spanish theologian, born 
about 1480 at Vitoria; died August 12, 1546. Dominican; 
taught at Dominican House of Studies, Paris; at Domini- 
can College of St. Gregory, Valladolid, 1522-24; held prin- 
cipal chair of theology in University of Salamanca 1524-44. 
Restorer of scholastic philosophy. Conf. James Brown 
ies The ane Origin of International Law. Wash. 
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It is well known that Father Stratmann has 
drawn the same conclusions with relentless consist- 
ency in his book: Church and War; a Catholic 
Study.’) His presentations have provoked a vio- 
lent and sustained controversy, which, however, 
does not prevent him, basing his position as he does 
on the authority of his fellow-Dominican, from de- 
claring his attitude again and again in the League 
of German Catholics for Peace, of which he is the 
intellectual leader, and in his organ: Der Friedens- 
kampfer.*) 

The Church has made the teachings of the great 
Spaniards—aiming, in the last analysis, at inter- 
national reaction against war—the basis of her peace 
policy. In general her endeavors at arbitration, em- 
bracing the Christian world and even non-Christian 
nations, have long been known, but not their full 
scope and the results achieved. Schuecking and 
Fourchault lead one to assume some eighty-eight 
actions in arbitration had been engaged in by Popes 
in the history of diplomacy between the close of the 
16th century and the first Conference of the Hague 
in 1899. In reality this figure is entirely too low. 
Documents in the Papal secret archives in the Vati- 
can yield an entirely different picture of papal 
endeavor in this respect for the 17th century alone. 
... Under the one index-word : Peace Nunciatures— 
“Nunziature per le Paci’—the Archives contain 
no less than sixty volumes of pertinent documents 
from the 17th century.°) 


This entire activity of mediation, embracing the 
one or the other award, is made the subject of 
Dr. Mueller’s compilation and of his forthcoming 
commentaries. It is not quite clear why he should 
have selected the year 1598 (Vervins)*) as his 
starting point. There would have been at least 
equal justification for beginning with the end of 
the Middle Ages, say the year 1494, marked by 
the declaration of Alexander VI concerning the 
division of the “world,” which Mueller correctly 
characterizes as an assignment of spheres of influ- 
ence. It is easier to explain, at least formally, why 
the author concludes with August 1, 1917, the date 
of the offer of mediation by Benedict XV, which, 
in the opinion of Bundesrath Motta, recently Presi- 
dent of the Swiss Federation, represents a “high 
point in the history of the world.” Yet even this 
key-date does not satisfy completely; for we are 
still in the midst of liquidation of the world war, 
in which process the Holy See plays an important 
part (one need but recall its action in the matter 
of occupation of the Rhine country). We are en- 
gaged in the reconstruction of Europe; in fact, in 
constructing a community of states on a gigantic 
scale; and it is a fact, though unknown to the gen- 


3) Stratmann, F,, O. P., Weltkirche und Weltfriede. The 
English version, under the title quoted (London), has not 
attracted attention commensurate with that accorded the 
_ appearance of the original work, 

+) Champion of Peace; lit. Fighter for Peace, 

ae 

e Peace of Vervins was concluded May 2, 15 
between Spain and France. i “ty 


eral public, that in these endeavors also the Vatican 
exerts a mediating influence and suggests solutions 
which the gentlemen around the conference table fail 
to discover of themselves. It is true indeed that 
such activity is not wholly identical with mediation 
and award in the face of threatening war or after the 
outbreak of hostilities. Nevertheless it would have 
been worth while to point to this activity also, which 
is in the nature of mediation. In the present epoch 
the method of preventing conflicts is the elimina= 
tion of even remote occasions for friction by far 
sighted endeavor, while heretofore the conflict was 
deliberately forced to an issue, so that, at the last 
moment, an attempt at mediation might be made 
The Vatican has supported the later tactics, which 
are characteristic particularly of the diplomacy pur- 
sued by the League of Nations. 


Mueller may have been of a different opinion in 
the matter of embodying present-day material in 
his work, or he may not have had adequate docu= 
mentary material at hand. The latter is unques- 
tionably the case as far as the latest period treated 
by him is concerned. For the times of Pius 1X} 
Leo XIII, Pius X, and more particularly for the 
years of the world war, documents otherwise un= 
known are lacking here also. Evidently such docu 
ments exist, for correspondence concerning deci 
sive negotiations has been and is being carried on 
at present as well as it was in the 17th and 18th 
centuries ;and such correspondence is just asvalid 
today as historical material as it was then. While 
the collection of more recent data presented in 
the volume is welcome, it nevertheless offers noth- 
ing new to students. One is even inclined to ques- 
tion whether the incorporation of the one or other 
document, viewed with respect to its diplomatic or 
purely historical value, is justified. Under the 
pontificate of Benedict XV private declarations are 
recorded which are subordinate in character to the 
official acts of the Holy See. Not that they cannot 
lay claim to value as reflecting the attitude of thos 
days; it is noticeable, however, that the more closely 
the discussion approaches the present, the raret 
official documents become; in other words: the les 
generously the Archives offered their treasures, th 
more frequent private communications of the so 
referred to become in Mueller’s compilation. 


The chief interest of the collection is centered i 
the 17th and 18th centuries. It is Mueller’s mer 
to have undertaken the laborious task of adding t 
the hitherto known material unpublished document 
from the Papal Secret Archives. The whole ve 
ume, which impressively portrays the peace polic 
of a power for peace, is a welcome gift. 


Cart Doxa, Ph. D.,7) 
Zurich, Switzerland 


7) Dr. Carl Doka is the author of a valuable treatise 
“Kirche und Vélkergemeinschaft”, recently publis 
Augsburg. The book consists of three equally illum 
chapters: The Church and the Community of N 
Raatits and Duties of States; Rights and Duties of I 

uals. “a 
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During the last few decades ethnologists have 
ecome greatly interested in the study of magic. 
‘his was due to the fact that some ethnologists as- 
umed aboriginal man to have given himself wholly 
9 magic. Only at a later period, they tell us, did 
an turn to religion. In other words, this group 
£ students of ethnology and anthropology defend 
ne theory that an age of magic preceded the age 
f religion. 

This theory fights on two fronts. It opposes the 
cholastic conception of God and of religion. It 
onsiders religion as a product of an evolutionistic 
rocess, at the bottom of which is found an age of 
qagic. Out of magic religion arose in the course of 
ime. The other front this magic theory faces, is 
nimism. It wishes to prove that the rise of re- 
gion is not to be traced to belief in ghosts, or 
pirits, or in a soul, but that magic was the origin 
f all religion. As this theory aims to establish 
n age of magic preceding the age of animism, 
> may be called the pre-animistic magic theory. 

The first, in point of time, to speak of a pre- 
nimistic age of magic was the Englishman John H. 
Sing, author of “The Supernatural’ (London, 
892). Though King presented his argument in 
he most scientific form, his book remained un- 
nown and is scarcely ever mentioned in ethnological 
iterature. Marked recognition was, however, ac- 
orded the Oxford professor, R. R. Marett, who 
uublished a paper on “Pre-animistic Religion” in 
*olk-Lore (XI, 1900), another on “From Spell to 
-rayer” in Folk-Lore (XV, 1904), and a third on 
‘Savage Supreme Beings and the Bull Roarer” in 
he Hibbert Journal (Vol. VIII, 1900). These arti- 
les, together with a few other papers, he repub- 
ished later in book form under the title of “The 
Threshold of Religion” (London, 1909). Other 
yriters and works deserving mention in the prem- 
ses are: A. A. Goldenweiser: “Early Civilization” 
New York, 1922), “Magic,” in New International 
incyclopedia, and “Magic and Religion” in the 


*sychological Bulletin (Vol. XVI, 1919, pp. 82-90) ; _ 


*. B. Jevons, “Magic and Religion” in Folk-Lore 
1917, 259-278) ; Andrew Lang, “Magic and Re- 
igion” (London, 1901); N. W. Thomas, “Magic 
d Religion”; a Criticism of Dr. Jevons in Folk- 
yore (1918, 99-113), and J. H. Leuba, “The 
Farts, Classification and Origin of Magic” in 
American Anthropology (1912, 350-367), and “A 
>sychological Study of Religion” (New York, 
912), Leuba has constructed his own theory re- 
arding the origin of religion, following an inde- 
ndent course, though showing tendencies similar 
those of Frazer, of whom we shall speak shortly. 
In France, “Equisse d’une Théorie générale de 
_ Magie,” by Hubert and Mauss, attracted con- 
erable interest. The outstanding advocates of 
theory in Germany are K. Th. Preuss: “Der 
rung der Religion und Kunst,” in Globus (1904 
905), and A. Vierkandt: “Die Anfange der 


Set 


“are 
es a 


Religion und Zauberei,” in Globus (1907), and “Die 
Stetigkeit im Kulturwandel’ (1908). By far the 
greatest popularity, however, is enjoyed by the au- 
thor of “The Golden Bough,’ Sir James George 
Frazer, who devotes two volumes of his encyclopedic 
works to the discussion of “The Magic Art” (Lon- 
don, 1913). In later years Frazer republished the 
most important sections of his writing under the 
name of “Man, God and Immortality” (London, 
1927). If Tylor is recognized as the author of 
animism, Frazer may be called the leader of the 
pre-animistic school. In the most recent publica- 
tions of “Primitive Man,” by John Murphy (Ox- 
ford, 1927), and “Man and His Superstitions,” by 
Carreth Read (Cambridge, 1925), Frazer has found 
two stout defenders of his magic theory. In this 
present study, we shall investigate the theory of 
magic as presented by Sir James G. Frazer. 
Frazer is perfectly right in distinguishing clearly 
between magic and religion. This distinction, he 
says, is “as sharp as a knife-edge.”1) Many eth- 
nologists before him had failed at this point. Frazer 
rightly regards magic and religion as two distinct 
institutions, which by their very nature are opposed 
to each other. As an ethnologist, he is entitled to 
consider religion merely from the objective view- 
point of man. When is aboriginal man first recog- 
nized by us as having religion? We cannot read 
the innermost thoughts of man, but we may detect 
acts of propitiation: sacrifice and prayer. They 
are the first items traceable in the early religious 
history of man. From the ethnological viewpoint, 
Frazer gives the following definition of religion: 
“By religion, then, | understand a propitiation or 
conciliation of powers superior to man, which are 
believed to direct and control the course of nature 
and of human life. Thus defined, religion con- 
sists of two elements, a theoretical and a prac- 
tical, namely, a belief in powers higher than man 
and an attempt to propitiate or please them.”?) 
After having read this definition of religion, we 
ask, as a matter of course, for one of magic. Here, 
however, we are disappointed. Though Frazer de- 
votes two volumes to the subject of magic, he does 
not—strange to say—give any definition of it. Yet, 
from the analysis he offers we may obtain a fairly 
accurate idea of what he understands by magic. 
To quote his own words: “If we analyze,” he 
writes, “the principles of thought on which magic 
is based, they will probably be found to resolve 
themselves into two: first, that like produces like, 
or that an effect resembles its cause; and second, 
that things which have once been in contact with 
each other continue to act on each other at a 
distance after the physical contact has been severed. 
The former principle may be called the Law of 
Similarity, the latter the Law of Contact or Con- 
tagion. From the first of these principles, namely, 
the Law of Similarity, the magician infers that 
he can produce any effect he desires merely by 


1) Frazer. Man, God and Immortality. P'269, / 
2) Frazer. The Golden Bough. The Magic Art. Vol. I 
222, | | 


p. 
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imitating it: from the second he infers that what- 
ever he does to a material object will affect equally 
the person with whom the object was once in con- 
tact, whether it formed part of his body or not.”*) 

The high points, therefore, of Frazer’s idea re- 
garding magic are based on the Law of Similarity 
and that of Contagion. These two ideas run 
through Frazer’s entire system, and with the cor- 
rectness or incorrectness of these two laws the whole 
system of magic stands or falls. Hence we are en- 
titled to subject these two principles to a close 
investigation. The outcome is bound to determine 
the triumph or fall of this theory of Frazer. 

We cannot but give this scholar credit for a good 
analysis of magic. Its ontological constituents are, 
as we have seen, the law of similarity and that 
of contact. Aboriginal man, according to Frazer, 
inquired after the causes of certain phenomena. 
He wished to obtain certain results by imitating the 
causes. Frazer’s primitive man observed the law of 
cause and effect in everything, be it a storm or a 
drought, death or sickness, pain or disaster. He 
operated with magic in order to produce the effects 
he desired. In short, he caused these effects by 
magical operations. 


What, now, we may ask, is the basis of magic 
from the viewpoint of psychology? Its underlying 
principle is, first, the desire to obtain a certain 
good, and second, a desire to preserve an immate- 
rial idea by means of imitation. 

A certain good is desired, be it wealth or health, 
fine weather, victory, revenge or knowledge. The 
“primitive man would obtain this good by imitating 
the object of his desire. The activities, movements, 
form, shape and the noise of the object are imi- 
tated. In the course of time many magical per- 
formances became quite elaborate, and thus also 
complicated and confusing. Many an originally 
simple magical procedure was crossed and re-crossed 
by other magical forms of an entirely different char- 
acter. But in a goodly number of magical forms 
the original imitation of the object may still be dis- 
cerned. 

Magic aims, furthermore, to preserve an imma- 
terial idea. This feature must not be overlooked. 
There is a symbolical side to magic. Primitive races 
possess certain ideas, which they wish to preserve. 
But they are unable to depict ideas. They have 
no written language. They wish to remind them- 
selves of these ideas very much in the same way as 
the man does who ties a knot in his handkerchief, 
or the illiterate man, who carves a mark in a piece 
of wood. They serve as reminders. This may 
be the origin of certain pieces of wood or staffs, 
called “commando staffs,” about which there has 
been much speculation. The original use, there- 
fore, was possibly not magical at all. In the course 
of time, however, the original idea was lost or mis- 
represented, leaving the symbol in the hand of the 
magician for a use altogether foreign and unrelated 
to the original idea. 

8) Frazer. The Magic Art. Vol. L, p. 52. 


On the other hand we cannot warn too strongly 
against an all too free magical interpretation of ob- 
jects which have come down to us from the days 
of aboriginal man, such as pictures, statuettes and 
implements. To interpret all these objects as mag- 
ical would go too far. Most of them served prac 
tical purposes, such as cooking utensils, hunting and 
fishing implements, etc. Others were objects of 
recreation, such as pictures and statuettes, showing 
in themselves no tendency toward a magical in- 
terpretation. Only a very limited number of all 
the objects unearthed may be regarded as “prob- 
ably magical.” ‘ Hence to interpret all objects as 
magical is conjecture, lacking scientific certitude. 

In the preceding paragraphs we have endeavored 
to analyze Frazer’s definition of magic and religion. 
In order to prevent confusion, let us now inquiré 
after the difference between the two. It is obvious 
that magic and religion are two factors opposed 
to each other. In theory no confusion is possible, 
as magic and religion are two absolutely different 
institutions. In practice, however, the ethnologist 
frequently encounters difficulty in deciding where 
the domain of religion ends and where magic be- 
gins, because the two approach each other very 
closely. They are even frequently interwoven. 
Hence we may ask what is the criterion by which 
to distinguish one from the other? 

Some writers have thought to distinguish magi¢e 
from religion by the social tendency of religion and 
the anti-social aspect of magic. Magic tends to de 
stroy social life. It sets up a magician who may 
use his art against the social good of the people. 
It works harm, creates fear and uncertainty in all_ 
spheres of life. Religion exercises a beneficial in- 
fluence. It is constructive and lifts up the mind 
toward higher and nobler ends. Yet the social aspect” 
of religion and the anti-social tendency of magie 
show the results and the consequences, but do not 
strike at the essentials of magic and religion. It 
is unscholarly to try to explain an automobile oi. 
giving a definition of the whirling dust its move- 
ment creates. 

The distinction between magic and religion may 
be readily seen in the ethical aspects. Magic has 
no ethics. Magic is selfish and utilitarian. It aims 
at forcing the issue. The magician is indifferent to 
right or wrong. He aims at obtaining what he 
wants and what seems useful to him, without regard 
for the harm his art may work on others. He aims 
at forcing by his’magical performances what he can- 
not accomplish by natural means. Religion, on the 
other hand, gives heed to right and wrong. It re 
frains from the wrong. It respects the laws of! 
nature and the designs of God. It never attempts 
to force an issue. Its aim is charity, clemency 
mercy and the positive good of the people. Re- 
ligion is the recognition of a superior power anc 
the respectful and reverent submission to the di 
tates of this superior power. Religion does nc 
demand rights, it merely petitions, and submits 1 
mercy. The ethical thought, with the tendency t 
bring out the unworthiness and humility of the ir 
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lividual, is characteristic of religion but unknown 


o magic. Aboriginals, as a rule, know this dis- 
inction perfectly well. In this connection, LeRoy 
ays: 


“At the side of natural magic, there is another 
ind that pretends to derive its power from the be- 
ngs of the invisible world, from disembodied souls, 
he manes of man and even of animals, or from 
ndependent spirits. In this matter, God dwells 
part: magic does not reach him.”*) “Nowhere in 
\frica is it thought that God can be forcibly influ- 
nced, summoned, or localized by magical cere- 
nonies, as is done with the manes, spirits or genii. 
in other words, magic has no power over God.”®) 
“When it is said that the religion of savage peoples 
las fostered no morality but, on the contrary, has 
een an inspiration of many evils, there is a con- 
usion of terms easy to understand. It is magic, 
10t religion, to which reference is made.’’*®) ‘Magic 
morality, if one may use the term, is purely and 
yften brutally utilitarian. That is good which is 
erviceable and pleasant. Everything is sacrificed 
oO personal interest, in that contaminated atmos- 
yhere, egoism reigns supreme, as a tyrannical mas- 
er. Vae victis! The vanquished are the weak, 
he slaves, the women, the children. This is the 
varbarous morality which too often conceals and 
stifles true morality in the black country.’”) “Not 
ynly is magic not religion, it is the conscious counter- 
eit and decided enemy of religion. Its avowed and 
iniversal claim is, in fact, a claim to accomplish 
ts purpose in spite of religion, to force the activity 
ind secrets of the invisible world to its service, 
o use them, and to use them against God.”) 


But let us return to Frazer. After having laid 
lown the general principles, he goes on to show 
hat magic is older than religion. In particular, 
1e says: ‘“There are some grounds for thinking... 
hat there was a time when man trusted to magic 
lone . . . for the satisfaction of such wants as 
ranscended his immediate animal cravings. In the 
irst place, a consideration of the fundamental no- 
ions of magic and religion may incline us to sur- 
nise that magic is older than religion in the his- 
ory of humanity. We have seen that, on the one 
and, magic is nothing but a mistaken application 
vf the very simplest and most elementary proc- 
ses of the mind, namely, the association of ideas 
virtue of resemblance or contiguity; and that, 
mn the other hand, religion assumes the operation 
f conscious or personal agents, superior to man, 
ehind the visible screen of nature. Obviously the 
onception of personal agents is more complex than 
simple recognition of the similarity or contiguity 
f ideas; and a theory which assumes that the 
ourse of nature is determined by conscious agents 
; more abstruse and recondite, and requires for 
's apprehension a far higher degree of intelligence 
reflection, than the view that things succeed 
h other simply by reason of their contiguity or 


4) Le Roy. The Religion of the Primitives. p. 224. 
} Tha 231, 8) Ibid’ 223, 7) Thid. 223. 8) Ibid. 298, 


resemblance. The very beasts associate the idea 
of things that are like each other or that have been 
found together in their experience; and they could 
hardly survive for a day if they ceased to do so. 
But who attributes to the animals a belief that the 
phenomena of nature are worked by a multitude of 
invisible animals or by one enormous and _ pro- 
digiously strong animal behind the scenes? It is 
probably no injustice to the brutes to assume that 
the honor of devising a theory of this latter sort 
must be reserved for human reason. Thus, if magic 
be deduced immediately from elementary processes 
of reasoning, and be, in fact, an error into which 
the mind falls almost spontaneously, while religion 
rests on conceptions which the merely animal in- 
telligence can hardly be supposed to have yet at- 
tained to, it becomes probable that magic arose be- 
fore religion in the evolution of our race, and that 
man essayed to bend nature to his wishes by the 
sheer force of spells and enchantments before he 
strove to coax and mollify a coy, capricious, or 
irascible deity by the soft insinuation of prayer and 
sacrifice.””® ) 
ApoLPH Dominic Frenay, O. P., Ph. D., 
New Haven, Conn. 


Where Education Begins 


Certain unrelenting publicists are directing atten- 
tion towards some perturbing abnormalities in 
American life that must be faced. How is it, they 
ask, that in spite of having the most extensive, 
costly, and inclusive educational system ever set in 
operation, America leads the tabulated world in 
crime, insanity, and feeble-mindedness? How is it, 
with education occupying first place among the great 
national industries, that second place should be held 
by those parasitic but indispensable businesses grow- 
ing out of the failure of education, such as crime- 
control, care of the insane, social service, corrective 
pedagogy, the “reconditioning” of unfortunates who 
have lost their mental, moral, or physical balance ?># 
Furthermore, considering our vaunted progress in 
the social sciences and our contempt for the com- 
parative backwardness of Europe in such matters 
as psychology, psychiatry, and statistics, how shall 
we account for the fact that America, by every rec- 
ognizable portent, is suffering an uninterrupted de- 
cline in the prestige of learning, and that, if we 
venture to define reading as “thought-getting,” the 
great majority of heavily-schooled Americans are 
unable to read English? 

Let us combine these stray interrogations into a 
pointed question or two: What has caused the fail- 
ure of American education? What can we do about 
it? Fortunately, we are answered explicitly by the 
Parable of the Sower: Some seeds fell by the way- 
side and were devoured by birds; some fell in stony 
places, where they had not much earth; some fell 
among thorns, and the thorns choked them. But 
other seeds fell on good soil, and brought forth fruit, 


9) Frazer, I. G. The Golden Bough. The Magic Art. 
Vol. I, p. 233 f., also, Man, God and Immortality p. 247. 
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some an hundredfold, some sixtyfold, some thirty- 
fold. , 

To indict our public school system for the numer- 
ous social ills springing from defective education 
would be both futile and unjust. If a building col- 
lapse we should not indict the plumber, the roofer, 
the paperhanger. In any case we should, however, 
examine the wreckage with a view to learning how, 
in future construction, that particular type of error 
may be avoided. By habituating ourselves to regard 
education in the light of moral training, the forma- 
tion of correct habits and attitudes, the development 
of bracing interests and the stifling of evil tenden- 
cies, we shall soon convince ourselves that the school 
as an educational factor is vastly over-rated. 


For fifteen years the National League of Teacher- 
Mothers has sought to persuade parents that they, 
and not the teachers, are the real educators, and that 
the foundations of education must be laid in the 
home. The aim is to imbue parents with the ideals 
of education held by great thinkers from Plato to 
Willmann, and to present in plain language some 
simple methods of guiding the unformed soul and 
mind into desirable habits. 

Parents who undertake the education of their 
young children encounter no insuperable difficulties 
and are led by success to continue their efforts year 
after year. At work in their own psychological lab- 
oratory, whose equipment calls for no special outlay, 
parents become clever as they never were before. 
They discover that the learning process and the 
teaching process go naturally hand in hand. Ordi- 
nary human difficulties, whether childish naughtiness 
or parental remissness, are faced honestly and im- 
mediately, diagnosed, traced to their source, and 
courageously grappled with. Eliminating a single 
faulty condition proves not infrequently the means 
of routing a whole phalanx of corroding faults. 
When parents learn that they cannot set a good 
example by proxy they adopt the maxim “Lift up 
thyself” and become self-watchful and self-correct- 
ing. Soon the business of living constructively and 
unselfishly becomes the chief interest of life, and the 
home takes on fresh beauty. Remaining reasonably 
human, however, the parents find pleasure in the 
wholesome admiration bestowed on bright, endear- 
ing, well mannered children who worship God, re- 
spect authority, stand well in school, and are an 
asset instead of a liability. 

If we could galvanize parents generally into self- 
confidence and persuade them to start the business 
of education at the beginning, then all spiritual 
ground would be good ground and bring forth fruit 
manifold. If parents only understood and prac- 
ticed their profession the gains, even in a material 
sense, would be beyond our powers of computation. 
We know that in agriculture the returns depend 
upon the investment in knowledge, skill, and in- 
dustry, and that popularizing improved cultural 
methods has brought farm production to a high 


+e 


estment of one part money and 99 parts good will, 
a é 


_ level. Ours is a project in human cultivation which | 
‘guarantees continuous high dividends upon an in-_ 


ficient,” while the distinguished authority, Dr. John 


ish with the advent of parenthood. If. 


earnestness, spiritual and mental exertion, combined 
with love of God and children. 


Common sense tells us that if every child were 
carefully disciplined during the habit-forming years 
between three and seven, this simple crime-preven- 
tive would depopulate our prisons within two gener-— 
tions. “Good homes would close the jails,” said the 
gray-haired Governor of a great English prison not 
long ago. Insanity, another horror which is increas- 
ing lately at a truly staggering rate, is said by author-_ 
ities to be the price we pay for our civilization. This 
“civilization” strikes hardest at the tender mind of 
the little child who is subjected to the unhealthy 
stimulus of high excitements beyond the safe atmos-— 
phere of a well-ordered home. Young children are— 
affected by “social contacts” in a strange environ-— 
inent just as unfledged birds are affected by contacts” 
with the elements. Their sensibilities cannot unfold 
naturally except in the heart of the family. As a 
thoughtful French writer points out: “It is most im=-_ 
portant to protect the child from premature contacts” 
with a complex life. To take him into a strange 
milieu at an early age is a crime. How reprehensi- 
ble are the parents who, abandoning their high office, 
will entrust their little children to the hands of mer- 
cenaries.” The best place for a child is at home, if 
he has a home. 


As for mental subnormality, we are fully war-— 
ranted in believing that a vast majority of the unfor- 
tunates classed as feeble-minded are nothing of the 
sort. God gave them brains. They may be slow in 
developing, as with La Fontaine, Froebel, and other 
great souls, or they may have been jarred out of 
harmony by unsuitable early schooling or other dis- 
astrous experience, or their home education may 
have been a failure or nonexistent. The fact that _ 
children who obviously were not feeble-minded were 
being assigned to special classes for defectives led 
the Prussian Minister of Education some years ago 
to draw a sharp distinction between children ‘“neg- 
lected at home, and those who are naturally de 


Rathbone Oliver, agrees that “many psychiatrists 
make subnormal personalities out of children who 
are either badly trained, badly taught, frightened, or 
ill.” 


Against home education it is sometimes urged that 
parents are incompetent. Then we should make th 
competent by instructing them in the theory a 
practice of their profession, for unless they educ 
the children God gives them, nobody can do so. 
school exists for the purpose of instructing chil 
not mothering them. I dare say there are com 
tively few parents who would not profit by ad 
courses in home-making. ‘The learning period 
not terminate with marriage, nor does the a 
for acquiring new facts and truths shrivel and 


teachers can master the philosophy of educ: 

the purpose of gaining their livelihood, wl 
parents master equally well the req 
home education when animated vith th 
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»se of salvaging immortal souls? 
‘ey can, and they do. 
Our preliminary work, then, is to make parents 
valize that education begins at birth and continues 
irough every waking moment; that the human heart 
a cyclopedia of everything that ever came within 
ie range of childish experience ; that true education 
the skillful cultivation of that wonder-working 
stiod of infancy prior to schooling, which sets its 
viritual mark upon the child, and that in educating 
or time they are also educating for eternity. 
ELLA FRANCES LyNcu, 
Minerva, N. Y. 


The answer is, 


The Breaking Down of An 
Economic System 

‘The inevitably disastrous results of economic 
Liberalism were long ago foreseen by the men who 
have come to be known as Social Christians. Al- 
most half a century ago Carl von Vogelsang, 
perhaps the most consistently thorough opponent 
of Capitalism, declared: “The capitalistic order 
of things is nothing else than the accomplishment 
of human sin and folly; it transgresses in all things 
both the natural and the revealed laws of God. 
This so-called ‘order’ is, closely scrutinized, merely 
disorder; a plutocratic anarchism, more dangerous 
than the revolutionary Anarchism which, in a 
heavy-fisted manner, makes use of dynamite and 
assassination.” 

The present is, as the facts and opinions quoted 
below demonstrate, witnessing the results of what 
is here called “plutocratic anarchism”, the conse- 
quence of liberal individualism. But while the - 
masses are hopeful of the morrow bringing back 
what was accepted by them as® ‘prosperity—some 
gold seems brighter in sunshine that it is in sub- 
stance—there may be no other way to recovery 
“than the laborious process of rebuilding society 
altogether afresh.’*) Even at the beginning of 
the present century the Archpriest Dardano be- 
lieved the statement warranted: “It is a fact well 
known and felt at the present day that the actual 
state of society, which is a fruit of Liberalism, 
cannot be maintained. It ought to be changed.’’**) 

Are we prepared to meet this emergency? 

peep ke 


* * * 


History gives no account of any such widespread 
uffering as exists today throughout the world. 
leretofore when similar distress has prevailed, it 
as been due to a scarcity of fuel, clothing, or food. 
Jow there is an over-supply of fuel, clothing and 
90d, and yet millions of people are shivering from 
old and famishing from hunger. 

Hon. Dorsty W. SHACKLEFORD’) 

Jefferson City, Mo. 

* 


* k 


Millions are starving to- 


Ye who never hunger. 


In our own land economic depression and unem- 
loyment deprive thousands of children of ade- 


uate nourishment. 


*) Herbert Shove, The Fairy Ring of Commerce, Lon- 
mn, p. 79. ne ae 

Sia: Elements of Social Science, first published in 1902. 
1)From a communication addressed to the H. R, Com- 
ttee on Agriculture, Missouri Legislature, January 


In China “5,000 famine 
daily.” 

In India millions go to bed hungry every night. 

Under our own flag in Porto Rico 200,000 chil- 
dren go to school every morning with their hunger 
unsatisfied. 


children are dying 


GoLDEN RuLe FounpatTIon?) 
kK Ok Ok 


Millions starve in China because there is not 
enough food. Other millions are scarcely a twenty- 
‘four hour jump ahead of starvation in the United 
States and Canada because there is too much food. 
Shipping companies languish because there are no 
cargoes. The surplus food which is bankrupting 
the impoverished farmers of America. might be 
packed off to the starving peasants of China. All 
the countries concerned would reap untold benefits 
from such a logical form of farm relief. 

But do any of the political or economic leaders 
of capitalist America propose such a reasonable 
remedy ? 

Co-Operation?) 
ras 

There is no shortage of labor; there is more than 
can at the time be used. The world ought to be 
much richer than before; in fact it is suffering from 
every form of poverty. The people who want 
things cannot get them, the people who have made 
things cannot sell them. Demand and supply do 
not meet. To take one instance, given by Dr. 
Delisle Burns, in the Times. Last year in China 
two million people died from lack of food; this year 
it is expected to be over a million. Meantime, in 
Canada there has been more wheat than people 
could sell; in places, according to report, it has 
been burned for fuel. In Manchester there is cot- 
ton which cannot be sold, and consequent distress. 
If the wheat could have been got to the Chinese 
they would have lived; if they had lived they would 
have wanted clothes and Manchester could have 
sold her cotton. 

The harm is due—so the World Economic Con- 
ference tells us, speaking with unanimous voice 
and unexampled authority—to dislocation; to a lack 
of co-ordination between producer and consumer, 
aggravated at every turn by tariffs and other arti- 
ficial barriers. -— 

Girpert Murray _ 
in Contemporary Review, ‘London*) 
OAUE, Sd 


The agriculturaland cotton planting South is’ 
facing its greatest crisis since the Civil War. The 


problems of reconstruction were no greater than 


today face the business men, planters and Legis- 
lators of the Mississippi Valley States. How long 
it will take these states to solve their financial and 


2)N. Y. From an advertisement printed in a number of 
magazines. 1 ; 
3) N. Y., Feb., 1931. The pictures accompanying this 
symposium, supplied the C. B. by a missionary, are those 
of men, women and children who died of starvation in the 
streets of China. | 
' 4)From an article on “Free Trade and Peace.” - 
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agricultural problems which have been precipitated 
by the drought nobody will attempt -to guess, but 
it is obvious that the South faces a long and per- 
haps desperate struggle to emerge from its present 
bankruptcy. 

There are certain sections of the South which 
have always been poor and probably always will be. 
The hill country where there has been much suffer- 


ANON SLi EAT AUK AUAG IB © 


ing, has never had much more than the Red Cross 
has recently given them. Meal and sowbelly are 
the staples of diet of those who live there, they 
would not know what to do with a can of tomatoes 
if they had one. In fact, they have been discovered 
trying to trade such little appreciated delicacies for 
meal. 
RussELL Owens?) 
* ok Ok 
The smaller children of many families in Ken- 
tucky were found by the Red Cross to be com- 
pletely without clothes, and the older ones were 
clad in rags, it was stated Feb. 2 at the Red Cross 
National Headquarters.in Washington, D. C. Some 
of the parents, it was said, were so scantily clothed 
that they hid from visitors rather than to reveal the 
depth of poverty into which the drought had 
plunged them. 


The families are nearly all large ones, averaging 
six or eight children, and live in inaccessible loca- 
tions. These proud people have always been self- 
sufficient and self-supporting, and have not ap- 
plied for Red Cross help until driven to the last ex- 
tremity. 

Some families were found to be without beds, as 
many as 8 or 10 sleeping huddled together on the 
floor of their mountain homes, covered with a few 
pieces of sacking. These people are a hardy race, 
accustomed to hardships, but to nothing to com- 
pare with the appalling conditions the Red Cross 
found when it began feeding them and providing 
them with clothing. 

Bitter cold would intensify the suffering among 
the mountain people and those in the small towns 
were it not for Red Cross aid, the representative 


5)From an article written for the ANP, dated Little. 


Rock, February 4, 1931. 


returned from Kentucky, said. The fine spirit of co- 
operation among these people, nearly all of them 
contributors to Red Cross funds when disaster has 
hit elsewhere in former years, is shown by the fact 
that some of them who had a few chickens or some 
stock left sold it and donated part of what they re- 
ceived for the relief of their fellow sufferers. 

A picture of just what the drought meant in ruin= 
ing the crops is given from the experience of one 
small Kentucky farmer, who from eight acres of 
planted corn got six bushels. Despite these condi- 
tions it was necessary to include on Red Cross com- 
mittees one member from each small section who 
would know the wants of his or her neighbors, as 
the pride of these Kentuckians drives them very far 
before they will ask for help. 

United States Daily®) 
x * x 

One of the outstanding things in the report of 
the Red Cross Relief Committee is the praise for 
the courageous way in which thousands of colored 
persons are enduring hardships in the drought area 
of the South. 

But the lesson has bitten deep. This land along 
the Jefferson Davis Highway in Western Tennes- 
see is a rich land, mostly planted to cotton and corn. 
It is dotted with small, weather-beaten, unpainted’ 
shacks, a shelter from the sun, but little protec- 
tion in bitter weather. Negroes and share-croppers 
live in them, and they have been the great sufferers 
in this Winter of want. : 

“The Negroes do,not like to ask for food,” a Red 
Cross worker stationed near Covington, states. “We 
visited one place where there was a family of thir- 
teen with only a few quarters of meal and a little 


. > se fi 2 547 3 + > Z, e A . 
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sugar in the house. In another shack down the road 
a woman had borne a child without medical attend- 
ance. Snow had drifted through the cracks of the 
pe upon the bed, but she said she was ‘doing 
ne’.” 4 
St. Louis Argus’) 


‘ * 
Damn charity, anyhow! If these people hadn’ 
been bled white long before the big drouth of las! 


6)Wash., D. C. Feb. 3, 1931. : 
*)From an article; dated Jackson, Tenn., Jan. 28, 1931. 
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tummer, they wouldn’t require charity now. But of 
jurse where justice is but the hangman of exploi- 
ation, charity becomes a convenient cloak for the 
iiding of its victims. 

Were it not for the galling and gall-bitter mantle 
ff sweet charity, our economic order would be re- 
realed in its true light—cannibalism brought up to 
cate, under which the victims are devoured on the 
ustallment plan as long as they can work and are 
marted out of the way on the charity garbage wagon 
ne very minute there is no work for them, or they 
ire too old to work. 

What the country needs above all things is public 
xhibition of emaciated corpses to bring home the 
rruel imbecility of capitalist “overproduction” in all 
es ghastliness. Sure, we got the corpses. Pull away 
me sweet mantle of charity and you will find them. 

The American Miner®) 


The ultimate reason why we are unable to avail 
vurselves of the high productivity which physical 
‘cience makes possible, the reason indeed of “‘over- 
sroduction,” the glut which produces unemploy- 
nent, is that we have failed at the point of social 


wrganization. “General over-production” means, of 
rourse, “general under-consumption,” the failure, 
hat is, to adjust production to consumption, or 
onsumption to production; man to the job, and the 
ob to the man. It can no longer be done automati- 
lly, as the laissez faire advocates so long argued. 
ven such things as the gold standard, clung to be- 
iuse it was felt to be an automatic control of cur- 
ency fluctuations, no longer work without con- 
ous regulation which, as the report of the League 
Nations Gold Commission has shown, must be 
international regulation. And in devising that 
ind of economic internationalism one runs imme- 
ately into all the difficulties of the Nationalist out- 
ok, which difficulties are in their turn due so 
rgely to ill-disciplined instinctive impulses and— 
t must be added—sheer ignorance of the necessary 
nechanism of human society. 


Foreign A ffairs®) 
. * 
‘Economic competition is becoming fiercer and 


rinefield, If]. February 14, 1931. 


ym, January, 1931. _ 


ene a ~ 


harder. In the last few years more millions of 
human beings have died of famine than in any simi- 
lar period of modern history. Some of the famines 
were due to dislocation; some, it is worth recalling, 
were due to the direct action of governments in pro- 
hibiting trade. When we talk of “economic compe- 
tition” we should realize that we are near the bed- 
rock on which all civilization rests, the struggle of 
the living creature to get food and not die. 

In pure politics the nations have given up their 
absolute sovereignty and independence. We have 
agreed not to go to war; not to act as judges in our 
own cause; to bring our disputes before some me- 
diatory or arbitral body. But in economics we are 
still in the state of international anarchy which led 
to the Great War. Any nation has the unchallenged 
right to do any injury to a neighbor’s trade. It may 
prohibit, it may refuse necessary exports, it may 
play tricks with its commercial treaties so as to kill 
this trade and help that. It is all a “matter of do- 
mestic jurisdiction.” The foreigner has no right 
to protest. 
opinion. Yet such action may, in the future with 
the increasing tensity of competition, easily become 
a direct cause of war. 

GILBERT Murray, 
in Contemporary Review'®) 
k * x 

What this country needs just now is for God to 
raise up a man who can induce the administration 
at Washington to bridge the gap between bursting 
elevators in the wheat belt and the millions of empty 
flour bins in twenty-one drouth-stricken states. This 
would dispose of the’ huge surplus and make better 
prices for wheat growers. Nobody can explain or 
excuse the spectacle of hungry families on the one 
hand and unmarketable surpluses of food products 
on the other except on the theory that selfish and 
greedy interests which fatten on such situations or 
stupidity at Washington are largely responsible. In 
most any other country hungry people would solve 
the problem by storming those elevators or raiding 
storage plants in which food is going to waste. 

Monroe County (Mo.) Appeal 


Besides the rules of social justice, the laws of 


Christian charity should bind together employer and 


employees, and all classes and ranks, into one Chris- 
tian brotherhood. To accomplish this in its perfec- 
tion, nothing can be of greater importance than 
that all should heed again the voice of that Mother 
from whom the nations have wandered, who begot 
them in the unity of a great Christendom in the 
ages of Catholic Faith. Her teachings are the same 
now as they were in the days of the Apostles, and 
as they will remain to the end of time, yet always 
perfectly adapted to every changing period of his- 
tory. For the promise of Christ to her can never be 
made void: “Behold I am with you all days, even to 


the consummation of the world.” (Matt. xxviii:20.) _ 


Jos. Hussein, S. J. 


“ 


er, 


The League may not express any- 


- 


4 


-10)London. From an article on “Free Trade and Peace,” % 
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Warder’s Review 


Divorce a Symptom 

While emphasizing the organic nature of So- 
ciety, the Christian Social school accuses Liberal- 
ism of having atomized Society, contending at the 
same time that the decay and breaking up of the 
family is but an evil consequence of liberal doc- 
trines translated into action. 

To what extent divorce, first sanctioned in the 
Christian world by the first French republic, is aid- 
ing in and hastening the complete decay of the home, 
figures recently published by Springfield, Ill., papers 
indicate. Seventy-five divorces, affecting fifty-eight 
children, were signed by Judge G. Briggle during 
the September, 1930, term of court, according to 
records in the office of the Circuit Clerk. 

Strangely at variance with the general opinion 
that humanity has attained to a higher standard of 
culture is the further information, contained in the 
same newspaper statement, that cruelty and deser- 
tion appear to be the most popular grounds for di- 
vorce in Sangamon County, in which the capital of 
Illinois is situated. In addition to thirty-seven di- 
vorces for cruelty there were granted thirty-three 
for desertion. Revealing to what extent those 
homely qualities of character possessed by our fore- 
fathers, and which upheld them in the vicissitudes 
of life, are absent from the character of all too 
many men and women of the present. Individual- 
ism, as inaugurated by the religious reformers of 
the 16. century, and fostered and augmented by the 
philosophers and political reformers of the 18. and 
19. centuries, has developed into a crass egotism 
which finds expression in what is in reality a Nar- 
cissian cult. 

Consequently all too many men and women can- 
not bear with any degree of fortitude the burdens 
inseparable from marriage and the support and con- 
duct of a family: The selfish individual is, before 
all, not inclined to sacrifice himself for the family, 
as an institution of Society. Seeking individual 
good, divorcees as well as deserters of the family 
further the atomization of Society, already far 
progressed. 


It is because of such tendencies and conditions, — 


fostered and sustained by Liberalism we, of the 
Christian Social School, declare the Society of the 
present to be sick. 


Lack of Credit Ruinous to Arkansas Farmers 
The true reason demanding the presence of the 
Red Cross in Arkansas has not been, as far as 
we know, publicly stated. The drought is really 
not the determining factor; the true explanation 
for the situation is of a far more sinister nature, 
the inability of the planters and farmers to pro- 
vide work and sustenance for their share-crop- 
pers and renters. 
_ It is the first time in the history of the South 
that the economically strongest and intelligent 
members of the agricultural class were forced, 
because of their financial weakness and inability 
btain further credit, to abstain from the cus- 


tom of furnishing share-croppers, besides a cabin 
and firewood, food and other necessities of life 
from about the first of January or February of 
each year, until after the crop has been made. 

Inundations, crop failures, prevailing low 
prices of cotton, extending over a number of 
years, have bankrupted many planters and farm- 
ers, while the majority have been so crippled 
financially that to provide for share-croppers in the 
present emergency was out of the question. 

The circumstances referred to explain the situ-_ 
ation existing around England, Arkansas, where 
one of the food riots staged in that state in- 
January occurred. The largest planter of that 
neighborhood, the owner of thousands of acres of 
fertile land, who had provided for his share-— 
croppers and renters year after year, had gone 
to the wall, a bankrupt, forced to turn over his_ 
farms to the banks which had heretofore granted 
him the funds to carry on his operations. Now 
the banks too are bankrupt, and the share-crop- 
pers and renters depend on the Red Cross, which 
grants five cents a day for each member of a 
family. It is thus the land owners of America 
are being driven to the wall, largely in conse-_ 
quence of an economic ‘policy which has en- 
riched the industrial and financial East at the 
expense of the agricultural West and South. 


ORL 


The Irrepressible Agrarian Conflict 


Some months ago we declared that “emancipa- 
tion from the financial power, concentrated in the 
East, should constitute the economic program of 
the West.” We also pointed to the excessive prices” 
the West was paying for wares, not infrequently 
of an inferior kind, “in order that trustified indus- 
tries may be able to garner profits out of all pro- 
portion to the services they render Society.” : 

The West we had in mind was really that encom 
passed by the old Middle Border, together with the 
Far West and the Southwest. It is this part of the 
country which is today suffering most from an eco: 
nomic policy which has favored and continues to 
favor industry and finance, centralized chiefly in 
the East, and both of which consider the West a 
field for exploitation, as England did India and 
Argentina. ; 

A contribution, published in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch), and addressed to it by a reader in We 
Point, Nebraska, would seem to indicate that th 
Warder, who is essentially of the old Middle B 
der, has but expressed what men of pioneer st: 
are beginning to think quite generally. Having o 
lined the hopes and accomplishments of the se 
who pushed to the frontier seventy and eighty 1 
ago, the writer asks: { 

“But what is our reward for all that today? The f 
dream of prosperity and independence entertained by - 
pioneers for themselves and their children has been s 
tered, and the Midwest is now awaking as from a 
nightmare.” 4 

He believes, however, that the farmer. 
ginning to question seriously what power 


S| 


1)Issue of February 10, 1931. 
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have brought about such abnormal and disastrous 
economic conditions in spite of our abundant pro- 


duction year after year.” Adding: 

“Tf a stranger should come to us from some isolated place 
where he had remained untainted by all the political and 
economic deceit and fraud that has been so cleverly and 
studiously practiced on the people here, if the data on the 
millions of carloads of grain, live-stock, etc., sent to market 
in the last half century could be furnished him, and he 
were told this immense wealth in foodstuffs had been bar- 
tered away for billions of dollars of debts to the Eastern 
money barons, would he say such weird exchange had been 
made on the basis of equity?” 

The Warder’s editorial remarks referred to, pub- 
lished in the October, 1930, issue of our magazine, 
bore the caption “For the Emancipation of the 
West.” We contended on that occasion that the 
principles enunciated by Henry C. Carey a hundred 
years ago, namely, that the people of the United 
States must emancipate themselves from England 
economically, applied to the West today. It is 
largely a question of de-centralization of industry 
and prevention of further centralization of capital 
in what are now the money centers of the country. 


Why Labor Fears Lowering of Wages 

Whether or not one accepts the conclusion of 
economists, based on the quantity theory, that 
the threatening shortage of gold would in the 
near future force down commodity prices to a 
level considerably lower than the present one, 
the undeniable shrinkage of the purchasing 
power of a vast multitude of people would seem 
to indicate the economic necessity of reducing 
both pegged prices and pegged wages. 

A representative of the Federal Department 
of Agriculture has declared, the financial impair- 
ment suffered by the American farmer last year, 
chiefly in consequence of the economic crisis, 
to represent two Dillon. dollars. Nor does a re- 


turn to the prices of either farm or other raw 


products, prevailing a few years ago, seem likely. 
How a reduction of pegged commodity prices 
or pegged wages can be escaped, taking all cir- 
cumstances into consideration, is not apparent. 
While both industrial groups and labor resent 
even the very suggestion of a reduction, another 
year or two may, especially in case the antici- 
pated gold shortage should react in accordance 
with old Jean Bodin’s theory, prove the impossi- 
bility of continuing high wages in face of low prices 
of raw material. 

It is not difficult to comprehend why labor 
should be reluctant to permit wages to follow the 
trend of raw-material and commodity prices not 
kept pegged artificially. It is impelled to this 
course by the fear that a readjustment would 
result in wages far lower than justified by exist- 
ing economic conditions. When labor bargains 


with capital, capital attempts to impose on labor 


erms intended to guarantee it the largest possi- 


efforts of both, a greater share than is justly 
capital’s. According to Catholic doctrine, what- 
ver capital withholds from labor in such fashion, 


le share of the profit accruing from the common © 


due to its ability to impose its own terms on 
labor, is the fruit of usury. Likewise, all prof- 
its extracted out of consumers through unjust 
prices for the wares the mass needs to sustain 
life, are usuriously obtained, and require restitu- 
tion be made. 

Conditions and practices of this nature were 
evidently in the mind of Leo XIII when he in- 
cluded in the Encyclical on the Condition of 
Labor this statement: 

“The evil [the defenseless condition of the workers] has 
been increased by rapacious Usury, and although it has 
been condemned more than once by the Church, avarice and 
the He for profit continue to practice it under a different 
guise. 


The Company Store Still Flourishes 

In spite of protestations to the contrary, the 
wages of not a few groups of workers are falling. 
A union miner complains in the United Mine Work- 
ers Journal that on the first of January the Taylor- 
McCoy Coal & Coke Co. and the Argyle Coke Co., 
at Gallitzin, Pennsylvania, posted notices at the 
mines there would be a twelve per cent reduction 
in wages. This, he claims, brings down the tonnage 
of pick coal to seventy-three cents a ton, and the 
machine coal to fifty cents a ton. The company 
men are said now to be obtaining no more than 
$4.40 a day, and no pay for dead work. 

While the company store is supposed to have been 
forced out of existence, this miner contends that 
the men working in the mine referred to must trade 
in the store conducted by the company mentioned. 
He even claims, “the ones who buy the most in 
the store hold their jobs; those not buying enough 


’ have orders to quit and take their tools out of the 


mine.” 

Thus an evil, long ago condemned, still flourishes 
after more than a hundred years. Evidence of the 
tenacity of operators to perpetuate abuses despite 
public opinion and state laws, provided they prom- 
ise to increase their profits. 


| Contemporary Opinion | 


The problem of our economic and social future is 
enormously complex; the main factors in the solu- 
tion of that problem (the minds and wills of our 
fellow citizens) are not and cannot be manipulated 
as the non-human factors can be. The social reform 
proposes, but it is the mass of the people and those 
who pander to them in order to rule them who 
dispose. ie The Christian Democrat*) 


Today the average citizen feels lost and friend- 
less in a complicated world. New controlling 
forces have developed so rapidly that our institu- 
tions of government are often out of date and in- 
pr ater yas: : gs : : . * ; . 

1) The C. T. S. edition speaks of usury “still practiced 
by avaricious and grasping men.” Although a verbal trans- 
lation of the original Latin text, it is misleading. From the 
context it appears the Pope wished to brand an evil inherent 
in a system, and not merely the transgressions of individuals, 


1) Oxford, Jan. 1931, p. 14... - | ; 
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effective. In proposing that we call into our coun- 
sels the leaders not only of the executive and 
legislative branches but of our great basic interests, 
we seek only to restore the neighborhood co-opera- 
tion of the simpler days of the frontier. If we 
can feel this spirit of self-government again in the 
New America, we shall need the co-operation of 
men and women of all interests, and groups. It is 
by no means clear that the American experiment 
of self-government will succeed. We must be pre- 
pared for genuinely profound readjustments not 
merely of institutions but of mental habits if it does. 

We stand today at a crossroad. One way leads 
to decay; the other to regeneration. 

Puinip F, La Fotierre, Governor’) 

The recent adoption of the initiated laws, by a 
direct vote of the people, relative to the extension 
and wider use of the municipally owned electric 
power plants in Nebraska, will mean additional 
comfort and convenience to the people in the rural 
communities and also the saving of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to the users of electricity 
throughout the state. It will also open a new era 
in electric light and power development that has 
long been denied to the people through the political 
influence of privately owned power plants. 

The rivers of Nebraska, such as the Niobrara, 
Cedar, Loups, Platte, Republican, Blue and others, 
are capable of supplying enough electric energy 
to light and heat every home of the state, and also 
operate farmers’ and home owners’ machinery and 
electric equipment at a nominal cost, as compared 
with what the comparatively few users of electricity 
are paying today. I recommend and urge the adop- 
tion of a law that will permit the ownership and 
development of the water power of the state by 
governmental units in districts of such size and 
character as will enable the development of such 
power for the benefit of the public. 

C. W. Bryan, Governor of Nebraska?) 


Mr. Legge’s charge that high wages paid to labor 
are a cause of the farmers’ ills reminds us of 
Aesop’s fable of the animals and the plague. 

A severe plague raged among the animals. The 
lion called a council. The gods, he said, had sent 
the plague as a punishment for their sins. ‘The 
most guilty one must be offered in sacrifice. He 
then confessed that he had eaten many sheep; that 
he had eaten goats, bulls, and stags, and that he 
had even eaten a shepherd now and then. 

“Your majesty,” said the fox, “you are too good. 
Can it be a crime to eat sheep, such stupid mutton 
heads? No, no, your majesty. You have done them 
a great honor by eating them up. And so far as 
shepherds are concerned, we all know they belong 
to that puny race that pretends to be our masters.” 

All the animals loudly applauded the fox. Then, 
though the tiger, the bear, the wolf, and all the sav- 


1)In his Message to the Wisconsin Legislature, Jan. 
15, 1931. 2) In his Inaugural Message, Jan. 8, 1931, p. 5. 


age bea&ts recited the most wicked deeds, all were 
excused and made to appear saint-like and innocent. 

Finally came the ass’s turn to confess. He re- 
membered, he said guiltily, that one day in passing a 
field he was so tempted by the tender grass that he 
nibbled a bit of it. He had no right to do it, he 
admitted, but— 

A great uproar among the animals interrupted 
him. Here was the culprit who had brought on the 
plague. What a horrible crime it was to eat grass 
that belonged to some one else. It was enough to 
hang anyone for; much more an ass. So they fell 
upon him and tore him to pieces. 

Mr. Legge and men of his class, through profit- 
taking, have amassed their millions. But that can’t 
have anything to do with the condition of agricul- 
ture—oh no! The working people, who in com- 
parison have only nibbled a bit of grass, are the 
cause of the farmers’ plague. 

Nebraska Union Farmer 


Mr. John Bright’s biographical study of Big Bill’s 
career, recently published in New York .. . is 
phonetically entitled “Hizzoner Big Bill Thompson” 

The book might well have been better written, 
but as a repository of facts concerning three- 


hundred per cent Americanism it is worthy of star- _ 
tled remembrance. 


But the sort of politician who is needed to keep” 
such a system lucratively working is less simple.— 
Mr: Fred Lundin, for instance, the Swedish elec- — 
toral boss behind the Thompsonian throne—“insig-_ 
nificant me” he styled himself in a moment of un-_ 
desired publicity—twists and turns through the story — 
in a very baffling way. His suites in the Sherman 
and La Salle Hotels were ringed with secrecy and — 
bodyguards; his letters on matters of politics sel-— 
dom bore his own signature; neither he nor his chief 
lieutenants ever conversed with the mayoral head-— 
quarters except over private telephone wires; but at 
least one of his recorded utterances has a fine ring 
of open sincerity—“To hell with the public!” said 
Mr. Lundin after a successful election; “we're at 
the feed-box now.” The whole picture of jobbery 
and graft, gangsters and racketeers, ignorance and 
exploitation, is one of the most phantasmagoric 
things our contemporary life can offer. It may seem 
all unutterably remote from English life and English 
concerns; but it is not to be passed over lightly on 
that account. You may laugh at the grotesque 
“parades” of paid demonstrators marching the city 
streets with allegorical groups of Thompsonia 
boons and blessings, at the astounding rhodomon 
tade of a political association’s committee which met, 
literally, at the wall of Solomon’s Temple in Jerusa- 
lem, and passed a resolution, ‘““Here in the shadows 
of the temples and scenes of the great ones who lab- 
ored and died for love of mankind, urging Honble 
William Hale Thompson to offer himself as candi- 
date for re-election” ; but you cannot escape the fac 
that all this is part of America. And to understan 
the whole, one must understand the parts. — 4 

The Saturday Review, London. 
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REVIEW 


CATHOLIC ACTION 

At the inaugural meeting of the Catholic Railway 
wuild, recently held at Fulham, England, the for- 
mation of Catholic industrial guilds, and their 
(timate amalgamation into one gigantic organ- 
zation, was the proposal advocated by Fr. 
Benedict Howard, O. S. M. ; 

An organization of this nature would, Fr. Howard de- 


lared, become the Church’s backbone against modern 
aganism. 


Founded in August, 1929, the Catholic Social 
Jnion of Trinidad, a British colony on the coast 
xf South America, held its first Annual General 
Meeting on January 29 at Port-of-Spain. The 
-hairman reported the organization was now over 
yne thousand strong, and had the promise of add- 
ng many new members in the near future. 

The Union has, since its founding, distributed 14,000 
eaflets and circulated a pamphlet on “Pius XI—The Pope 
4 Catholic Action”. It has also supplied seventeen Catholic 
‘lementary schools with a nucleus library of 100 Catholic 
[ruth Publications, while it has organized on a small scale 
he work of the Apostleship of the Sea, and in co-operation 
vith the Society of St. Vincent de Paul now provides three 
yf the chief shipping lines with weekly literature for the 
tews. It was active in opposing the introduction of legis- 
ation legalizing the dissolution of marriages, and in 
November, 1930, the Union sent a petition to the Governor 
yf Trinidad protesting against the introduction of the pro- 
yosed new Education Bill. Members of the Union have 
eplied in the press to every public attack on the Catholic 
thurch, and every week an article has been published on 
ome Catholic or social subject. While contributing to 
harity, the Union organized a Memorial to the Governor 
n the name of all the religious denominations making strong 
ecommendations on the subject of the housing of the poor. 


PRIVATE RELIGIOUS SCHOOLS 
In the course of discussion on the school budget 
n the Holland Chambers, the attention of the 
nembers was called to the decrease in attendance at 
he State elementary schools and the steady increase 
n the number of children attending the private 


eligious schools, Protestant and Catholic. 

In a year, the State elementary schools had to report a 
eduction of nearly 7,000 pupils. They began the year with 
,663 elementary public schools with 480,090 children, and 
he attendance dwindled to 473,205 for3,682 schools. The 
rivate religious schools, on the other hand, grew from 
1839, with 617,947 pupils, to 644,820 pupils in 4,152 schools. 

The average attendance for all schools is 150 per school, 
ut Catholic schools average 145 pupils, the Protestant, 146, 
nd public schools, 128. 


MILITARISM 

An unsuccessful fight to weaken the alleged con- 
rol of the War Department over land-grant col- 
eges which marked a debate on January 15 on the 
Nar Department appropriation bill is reported in 
"he Christian Science Monitor. Led by Fiorello H. 
Guardia (R.), Representative from New York, a 
ay about equally divided between Democrats and 
Zepublicans sought to insert an amendment into the 
ill providing that government aid to land-grant 
chools and colleges should not be given if military 
raining were compulsory. The amendment ex- 
epted, however, essentially military schools or 
olleges. Continuation of the government subsidy 


to such organizations would not in any way have 
been affected by the passage of the measure. 

Mr. LaGuardia and his supporters contend that under the 
present law the War Department exerted undue influence 
over educational institutions receiving government aid under 
the requirement of providing military service. Although 
such institutions are permitted to offer military training as 
an optional study, they asserted that in many cases officials 
of the institution were intimidated by militaristic influence 
to the extent that they maintained compulsory military 
training for fear of losing their subsidies. 

The opposition which defeated the amendment by 162 
to 50 votes was led by Henry M, Barbour (R.), Repre- 
sentative from California. 


RACIALISM 

Opposition to racialism was expressed by the 
House of Representatives of the Legislature of the 
Philippine Islands through an order, directing the 
City Council of Manila to pass a law against dis- 
crimination when Representative Briones, a Negro, 
was denied admittance to an American-owned apart- 
ment house. The Senate bitterly denounced the 
invasion of American race prejudice, and declared 
the “white people could carry on such practices in 
their own country and China, but that it would 
never be permitted in the Islands.” 

The motion to enact anti-discrimination legislation passed 
unanimously, and so aroused the Filipinos that unless inter- 
fered with by American imperialism a national law will be 
passed making discrimination punishable by a fine of 200 
pesos on the first offense, and revocation of the license on 
the second offense. 


RISING TIDE OF COLOR 
The Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the Philippine Legislature, Manuel Roxas, is quoted 
by The Philippine’ Herald, Filipino nationalist 
newspaper published at Manila, as having said re- 


cently in a speech at Santa Cruz, Laguna Province: 

“The Philippines are now writhing in the throes of hell, 
a hell of slavery and foreign domination. Our country, the 
greatest mother of us all because she made us what we are 
and gave us what we have, is weeping, pleading, crying to 
us, her children, to come to her aid and save her from 
eternal damnation.” 

Predicting world supremacy of the brown race, Roxas 
said: “All things have their rise and fall—The black man 
had his day of supreme power and glory. Black generals 
from Egypt, Carthage and Babylon once swept the plains 
of Europe and conquered the white peoples inhabiting that 
continent. 

“The white man succeeded the black and today he still 
rules supreme, he still dominates and tyrannizes, he still 
looks down on all other races as inferior. But the day 
will come when the whites will also bite the dust and taste 
the bitter fruit of tyranny. Then will come the brown 
man’s turn. He will hold in his hands and rule supreme 
over all other races.” 


CHRISTIAN TRADE UNIONS 

The Bureau of the International Confederation 
of Catholic Trade Unions, at a meeting held at 
Paris, discussed questions concerning the internal 
organization of the Catholic Internationale and 
preparations for the international congress to be 
held in Antwerp in the present year. 

It was decided to form a commission to study problems 
of industrial agreements, and also to study the revision of 


the international convention on night work for women, 
adopted at the Labor Conference in Washington in 1919. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 

President Hoover on February tenth signed Sena- 
tor Robert F. Wagner’s bill, which provides for 
advance planning of public works as a means of 
combating the evils of unemployment. 

Senator Wagner of New York and _ Representative 
Graham of Pennsylvania had worked out an admirable bill, 
the President said, and he approved it ‘‘with a great deal of 
pleasure.” , 

“The bill is not a cure for depression,” he said, “but it 
provides for better organization of relief.” 


Immediate expenditure of $330,700 to aid in the 
relief of unemployment is urged in a message sent to 
the Massachusetts Legislature by Governor Ely. 
The entire amount would be taken from current 
revenue. 

In a detailed list the Governor specifies each sum for 
various kinds of work, including repairs at armories, clean- 
ing books in the State Library, repairs and improvements 
in State buildings, clearing land in State forests and in con- 
nection with State institutions and other matters. 


Hills Brothers Company, New York food impor- 
ters, have decided to meet the necessity of curtailing 
personnel in the following manner: 

Any company employee—salaried, piece, or day worker— 
laid off for lack of work after he has been with the com- 
pany 6 or more months can now count on a dismissal wage 
of one day’s salary for each month. 

Payments will be figured on rate of pay at time of dis- 
missal and to each employee is assured at least 1 week’s pay, 
with veterans due to receive quite substantial sums. While 
announeed for 1931 only, the plan is scheduled for adoption 
as a permanent company policy. But, before making any 
lay-offs under it, the company intends, as in the past, to 
make every effort to substitute for dismissal work in some 
other department. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Despite the general business depression, the sur- 
plus of the New York State Insurance Fund for 
Workmen’s Compensation was increased by more 
than $525,000 during 1930, according to a statement 
issued by Miss Frances Perkins, State Industrial 
Commissioner. The total surplus in the fund now 
has reached the sum of $1,860,000. The total assets 
of the fund also have increased more than $1,490,- 

000, and now are estimated at $19,500,000. 
Commissioner Perkins pointed out that the advance dis- 
count of 21 per cent granted employers who insure in the 


State Fund is proving particularly helpful during the 
months of lean business. 


? CHILD LABOR 

The International Labour Review, published by 
the International Labor Office of the League of Na- 
tions, gives a very interesting report by Dame Ade- 
laide Anderson, regarding investigations which she 
carried out earlier in the year into the employment 
of children in Egyptian factories. 

Egyptian law permits children above the age of nine years 
to be employed, but, despite the fact that this age is far too 
young, Dame Adelaide reports that she found that in the 
majority of factories where young workers were employed 
there were many under the age limit of nine years, a fact 
which was frankly admitted by some managers. The en- 
couraging feature of the report, however. is that Egypt has 
laid down in a draft Bill “the first real beginnings of a 
general law relating to industrial establishments.” 


Low wage received by heads of families is em- 
phasized as a factor in causing children to leave 


school to go to work prematurely, in a recent study 
of child labor by the Children’s Bureau, United 
States Department of Labor. Another factor 
stressed is failure of the schools to prepare children 


to earn a living in modern industry. 

Reports of investigations made in various localities indi- 
cate poverty and dissatisfaction with school as outstanding 
reasons given by children for leaving school to go to work. 

“Though many children undoubtedly leave school because 
of restlessness, impatience with discipline, and personal and 
family ignorance of the value of continued school training, 
an important cause of dissatisfaction with school is found 
in the fact that, despite improvements in recent years, many 
school systems do not yet provide training adapted to the 
needs of an industrial society,” the bulletin states. 


INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 

The Institute of Human Relations, Yale Univer- 
sity, is planning a scientific study of human prob- 
lems in industry, directed at the roots @f such evils 
as unemployment, middle-age obsolescence, labor 
unrest, and strikes. Leading industrialists and en- 
gineers will co-operate in the study. A preliminary 
conference was held in New Haven on January 13 
between a committee of the American Society of 


Mechanical Engineers and members of the institute. 
The belief was expressed at the conference that most of 
the social and human problems in industry are but surface 
symptoms of disorders deep-seated in the industrial struc- 
ture. The institute plans to approach these problems at 
their origin through well-integrated studies, utilizing engi- 
neering, economic, and human sciences. The industrial 
committee, already at work, will concentrate its attention 
first upon the introduction of labor-saving methods and ma- 
chinery in its human aspects. The first instance of increased 
technological efficiency to be studied will be the. “stretch- 
out,” the recent rapid increase in the number of spinning 
frames and looms tended by the individual worker. 
Sy 


THE MACHINE PROBLEM 
The advent of a sugar cane harvester is pictured 
by The Business Week graphically thus: i 
“A Gargantuan steel monster roared out of the shops of 
the Allis Chalmers. Mfg. Co. at Milwaukee, Wis. It reared 
up on endless treads to lift its tunnel-like throat clear from 
the ground. The single operator perched atop this night- 
mare of a machine—for all the world like an American 
mahout on a mechanical elephant—made it lunge forward 
with knives whirling, drums turning, conveyors racing, and 
fans blowing. 
“A week later, a loud protest roared out of the Cuban 
Congress. Verbal fury lashed the machine from Mil- 


Clandestine use would be punishable by a fine of $200,000. 

“While peon labor is raising a hue and cry against its 
c. the inventors are working on a machine to plant the 
ane, 


CO-OPERATION 
At the present time there are 4,265 co-operative 
associations in active operation in Minnesota, cor 
prising producers’ and consumers’ associations, as 
reported by N. J. Holmberg, state commissioner o 
agriculture, dairy and food, in his biennial repor 
presented January 2 to Governor Christiansen. 
The a eee of eee peas ae 1929 by the 
associations en in production eting < 
mated $275,000,000.00. Frail and Bietone TSO: 
ing to $624,145,279 was carried by eleven farmers’ ass 
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ions in 1929, Mr.Holmberg said, while mutual fire insurance 
otaling $939,689,598 was carried by 161 farmers’ township 
mutuals. 


Over 1,000 Indian Catholics of the Sialkot Dis- 
trict attended a general meeting, held in the British 
Infantry Bazar, Sialkot Cantonment, towards the 
and of last year, for the purpose of establishing a 
Catholic Co-operative Union. After prayer by Rev. 
Father Alban, O.C., Mr. S. L. Mathew, of Sialkot, 
explained that the position of many of the Indian 
Catholics residing in the villages was both needy 
and precarious. By establishing a Union, it was 
hoped to be able to remedy this. He explained how 
the Union would be formed and worked (Central 
Committee, Branches, etc.) 

An organization was completed on the first day, while on 


the following day all the members of the Union attended 
mass at St. James’ Church, Sialkot. 


On June 25 and 26 of last year, delegates, repre- 
senting 3,300 fishermen of the maritime provinces of 
Canada met at Halifax, N. S., and decided to 
organize the United Maritime fishermen, a co-opera- 
tive union of workers plying the vocation referred 
to. At the beginning of the present year, or within 
six months of the founding of the new organiza- 
tion, the local press was able to report: 

“Materially, that half year has been marked by heavier 
pockets through collective bargaining in at least one fishing 
locality; by successful trial sales of sea products on the 
co-operative plan; and by the chartering of the first fish 
collection boat ever taken over directly by the fishermen 
themselves. But these developments, in the opinion of Dr. 
Richard Hamer, central secretary of the organization, are 
more important as indicators of a trend than as single 
achievements. In that six months and growing out of the 
preliminary work done by Rey. Dr. M. M. Coady (a Cath- 
olic priest), the organizer, a new feeling has come to life 
in the 20,000 men who fish from the shores of these prov- 
inces. The idea of standing together, of buying and selling 
co-operatively, of learning to reach for markets through 
an improved product has taken hold and is here to stay.” 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 

The success of the Shannon scheme, from the 
financial as well as from the purely technical stand- 
point, appears to be already assured. Dublin, Cork, 
Limerick and twenty-four other cities and towns 
have closed down their own generating stations and 
now derive their current from the Shannon, while 
electricity has been introduced for the first time into 
eighty-eight towns and villages. Over a hundred 
towns use electricity for public lighting purposes, 
and the growth of the domestic use of electricity is 
shown by the large sales of cooking and heating 
apparatus made by the Electricity Supply Board. 

The use of electric power for industrial purposes is also 
on the increase. Already it is employed in thirty creameries, 
in the Ford Works in Cork and in several other factories. 
The Dublin and Cork trams are also run from the Shannon. 

he development which, it was originally hoped, would take 
place in three years, has in fact taken place in fourteen 
months, and plans are already being made for extending 
the scheme. 


PRICE FIXING 
The Government’s action to terminate an unlawful 
price fixing combination in the Norwegian sardine 
industry ended recently with the entry of a decree 


in favor of the Government. This decree, entered 


- national chains. 


in the Federal District Court in New York, declares 
the agreement to be illegal and enjoins the defend- 
ants, both foreign and American, from further 
carrying it out and from entering into any similar 
agreement within the United States. The entry of 
this decree has been anticipated by persons in the 
industry since last July when the Canners Associa- 
tion, the price-fixing organization, voted to discon- 
tinue the agreement and to dissolve. 

The Government’s litigation against the sardine combina- 
tion was begun on June 9, 1930, with the seizure of 7,500 
cases of sardines stored in a warehouse at New York. 
These sardines were subsequently released under bond and 
on the next day the Government began the present suit 
for an injunction to restrain the future carrying out of the 
illegal conspiracy. On July 2 the Canners Association 
agreed to dissolve. The decree referred to marks the 
formal ending of the litigation and assures against the 
recreation of.the illegal combination. 


CHAINS 
A number of States have attempted, and others 
are at present engaged in efforts to prevent the 
crushing of local merchants by the chain store con- 


strictors. 

In Wisconsin a bill has been introduced providing for 
0.05% tax on gross sales of less than $100,000, then gradu- 
ating upward to 1% on sales of over $1,000,000, those op- 
erating more than one store being compelled to total sales 
of all units. To gain support from smaller communities, the 
bill specifies that proceeds of the tax shall be divided, 15% 
to the state, 20% to the county, and 65% to the munici- 
palities, 

Chain stores have once more become the target in Cali- 
fornia. One bill introduced in the Legislature of that State 
outlaws an important chain sales weapon—the loss leader. 
Another provides for an annual tax of $50 for each unit 
over 5 controlled by one organization, 

The Anti-Chain Tax Law, enacted by the last legislature 
of Kentucky, is being. attacked by some of the leading 
Kroger, with total sales of twelve millions 
in Kentucky during 1930, will not pay the assessed $113,000 
until the court of last resort says that it must. 


MAIL ORDER HOUSES 

Distribution of the spring and summer general 
catalogues of mail order concerns, announcing in- 
tensive 1931 campaigns, was begun in February. 

Sears, Roebuck and Co.’s general catalogue contains nearly 
1,000 pages, lists about 48,000 items; 7 million copies will 
be distributed. It shows particular expansion in long- 
profit lines. Listings of hardware and mechanical goods are 
increased, electrical refrigerators included for the first time; 
among the novelties introduced are motorized bicycles and 
washing machines operated from vacuum cleaners. 

With the Home Construction Division showing a 1930. 
increase of better than 5% over 1929, a new plan of home 
modernization is offered. This provides for a complete 
job, including plumbing, electrical, lumber, and mill work 
purchases under single all-inclusive contracts and giving 
customers 18 months to pay. 

man LYNCHING . 

Measures were introduced into both houses of the 
Tennessee State Legislature providing for the sus- 
pension from office of any officer in charge of a 
prisoner who is lynched. 

Within ten days after the lynching the District Attorney 
General, under the measure, would file ouster proceedings 
against the officer on the ground that the taking of the 
prisoner from his custody was a presumption of negligence. 

The officer would have an opportunity to resist the alle- 
gations at his trial. If he won a favorable decision the 
officer would be reinstated, regardless of whether an appeal 
was taken. 


a 


Pioneer Life in the Middle West 
Under the Spell of Army Life’) 
XII 

In the meantime officers with the gayest of uni- 
forms, with epaulettes of gold on their shoulders 
and shining belt and sash about the waist, with a 
handsome saber dangling by the side, came and took 
their places behind the first sergeants. When this 
was completed the sergeant wheeled about on his 
heels, saluting the officer, made his report of the 
roll call and stepped off to take his place at the 
right of the company. After the roll call the com- 
manding officers of the companies drew their swords 
and put their men through a series of movements 
and exercises in the handling of their muskets (man- 
ual of arms is the military name for it). 

It was most excellently and beautifully executed. 
Every move was so regular and prompt that it 
looked as though the snow white gloves on the 
men’s hands were all moved by one person instead 
of a hundred and twenty or more. Every musket 
came to its position, according to the command, so 
promptly and regularly, that not the slightest dif- 
ference, either in time or position, could be noticed. 
Then the proud bearing of the men, straight as ar- 
rows, chest forward and face steady to the front, 
in their gay uniforms and shining equipment, added 
a dazzling charm to the scene. The artillery in the 
meantime was formed on the opposite side of the 
parade ground; their uniforms, being trimmed with 
bright red lace and an abundance of tords and 
tassels, also red, were very beautiful. But as the 
artillerist is armed only with saber and revolver, 
the drill on foot and without the use of the battery 

_is more simple and not as interesting as that of the 
infantry. That evening exercise, however, was a 
great treat for me. I had never before witnessed 
such a military display and I was charmed, I may 
say, captivated by it. And it strengthened the idea 
I had already vaguely formed, to become a soldier 
after the lapse of a few more years. But at that 
time I had still no other idea than to keep my prom- 
ise to my friend Petersen. : 

So time passed. It was in the latter part of May, 
1860 (I do not remember the date) ; I had rested 
a good while and had about recovered my health, 
and was thinking about returning to the boat Omaha 
City again. , 

- But then something happened which changed 
everything, my whole destiny, quite suddenly and 
unexpectedly, whether for better or worse I cannot 
_ say. On the day when I had just made up my mind 
to wait and watch for the arrival of the Omaha 
and go aboard again, I happened to get hold of a 
newspaper in which I found an announcement by 
\djutant of Fort Leavenworth, stating that at 
o’clock A. M. a general review of the troops at 


e present instalment brings the first volume of these 


leads up to the 
Wi 


HISTORICAL MISCELLANI£S 


the post would take place and would be ended by a~ 
sham battle on the open rolling prairie a short dis-— 
tance from the post, on the road to Fort Riley; — 
citizens were cordially invited to be present. As 

I had felt so much interest in what I had seen of © 
the soldiers’ exercises, it was impossible for me to — 
neglect a chance to see a sham battle. I had to be 

there even if I should miss my boat. ; 

Hence I took to the road at once so as to be sure 
to be there in time. From the appearance of the 
road it was quite evident that I was by no means the ~ 
only one that took interest in such things. People 
on horse-back, in carriages and on foot already — 
thronged the road toward the Fort. And when I 
arrived there I found a large crowd of people that 
seemed as anxious to see a sham battle as I was. 

Everything was lively in the post. Soldiers of the 
different branches were walking about in full uni- 
form, waiting for the “call”. Soon it came. The 
trumpeter, on his instrument, in clear notes, called 
the artillerists to their places and the infantry bugle 
brought that branch into line in front of their 
quarters. 

The first part of the drill was similar to that 
already described. But when it was ended the in- 
fantry companies were wheeled by platoons to the 
right and then the command “Double Quick, 
March!” was given and the whole platoon moved 
at that lively and beautiful gate which is a run or 
trot, but looks splendid when executed by a column 
of well-drilled men like these were. Pe 

The double quick was kept up on the march 
around the enclosed parade ground until the col-— 
umn reached the side where the artillery was hold- 
ing ; there a short halt was made and then the march 
in review began. The artillery in the advance, fol- 
lowed by the infantry in columns of fours, marched 
completely around the parade ground, and each 
company, as it passed the post commander’s quar-_ 
ters, where he was standing on the veranda with 
his staff, gave him the military salute. . q 

After completing the march around the square the 
review was ended, and the head of the column 
turned off on the road to Fort Riley, toward the 
ground where the sham battle was to take place. A 
throng of people followed the troops, some of them 
on foot like myself. ight 

We soon came in sight of the grounds. Some sma 
flags marked the place. At last the infantry was 
halted and moved off to one side of the road and 
there was divided, one part to represent the ener 
which, with one of the batteries, marched far out « 
the prairie. The other part formed line nea 
road and sent out a party of men who 
as skirmishers in a line about 200 yard 
main line and some 20 or 30 yards apa 


thin and weak line was to mov 
the enemy, keeping that dista 
main line while fe 
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The commanding officer, with his staff and a 
bugler, was standing on a hill some distance to the 
right, and the battery was holding behind the hill 
so as not to be seen by the enemy. Finally the bugler 
sounded a few notes which were repeated by an- 
other bugler who was with the skirmishers, and that 
as well as the main line moved forward, and not 
long after the firing began. First scattering shots, 
pop, pop, answered by the enemy, then shots came 
faster and faster from both sides, and the skirmish 
line which I have described fell back on the main 
line, and the enemy’s line advanced rapidly so that 
the two main lines soon came in contact with each 
other. Then followed that terrific roar of musketry 
which those, who have ever taken part in real bat- 
tles, will never forget. This was only a play-battle; 
no sound of bullets was heard as none were used, 
hence it was void of the most terrible scene on a 
real battlefield. 

The artillery from both sides came on a gallop 
flying so fast that the wheels scarcely got time to 
touch the ground, and at that flying gait swung 
their six horses about and presented the muzzles of 
their guns to the enemy, quickly unlimbered and got 
into position. Then followed a cannonade that fairly 
shook the earth. Charges were made by the -in- 
fantry with fixed bayonets, first by one line then by 
another. All this with the soldiers in their gaudy 
uniforms looked so splendid, so magnificent that 
words fail to describe it so that the reader can see 
it as it appeared to the eyes of those present. Cheer 
after cheer, loud and long, went up from the spec- 
tators; everybody was highly pleased; and I? Why 
I was carried away entirely, captivated, enchanted, 
or whatever else it could be called. The fact, how- 
ever, remains that the brilliant military exhibition 
at Fort Leavenworth that day changed my plan 
completely and shaped my destiny in the world in 
a manner quite unexpected. I went back to the post 
with the troops, fully determined to become a sol- 
dier. My mind was firmly fixed on that point and 
nothing could change it; not even my promise to 
my good friend Mr. Petersen would I allow to 
stand in the way. The only thing that was likely 
to prevent it was that I might not be accepted. On 
that point I was so anxious that I concluded to try. 
my chance, that same evening at the post. 


As the exercise and bold dashing work of the 
artillery had pleased me best, that branch was my 
choice, and I went to the quarters occupied by them 
to learn how I would have to proceed to enlist. They 
seemed very pleasant and nice men and one of them, 
after telling me what I had to do, went along and 
showed me the house where he said I would find the 
old colonel who would attend to the matter. As I 
approached the house I saw the colonel sitting on 
the veranda and I stepped right up to him and told 
him that I would like to enlist in the battery. 

He looked at me from head to foot as if he was 
taking my measure, then he said, smilingly: “Why, 
young man,. you are rather small.” After thinking 
moment he said: “Do you know anything about 
nusic?” “Yes, I can play some on the violin,” I 
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answered. “But I mean notes. 
thing about notes?” Yes, sir,’ I said, “what I do 
play is by notes.” ‘Well,’ the old colonel said, “I 
guess you will do for a trumpeter.” Then he called a 
fancy-looking soldier who stood nearby and told 
him to go and call the doctor. The soldier soon came 
back and said: “The doctor is not in the post, he 
went to town.” “Alright,” the colonel said, “young 
man, you just go to the artillery quarters and wait 
there until I send for you.” 


Do you know any- 


As I was now likely to be enlisted in the artillery 
I asked many questions about the service when I 
got back among the men, and I had to answer some 
myself; as to where I was from and what had 
brought me on the idea of joining the army. I told 
them, among other things, that I wanted to move 
about some, get out on the frontiers among the In- 
dians and buffaloes. That created a laugh among 
the men which I could see no reason for until one 
of them spoke up and said: “Why, young man, you 
are joining the wrong branch of the army if you 
want to get among the Indians and buffaloes. I am 
now serving on my third enlistment in the artillery 
right here in the battery and I have never been 
away from this post. If my time was out now I 
would go to St. Louis, where they are now re- 
cruiting for the first cavalry and join them. They 
move about all the time, but artillery don’t.” I made 
no further remarks on the subject, but silently 
formed my plan. The idea of fastening myself up 
at Ft. Leavenworth did not suit my mind and tem- 
perament. I was too lively for that. Hence I re- 
ceived that information just at the right time, as I 
had not then bound myself to the artillery service. 


_ Still I did not want the old colonel to know that 


I had changed my mind until I was well out of the 
post. But soon as I could, without drawing the 
attention of anyone, I walked out on the parade 
as if to take a look at the place; and as I got to 
the side where the road to town came in I walked 
off in that direction as fast as possible toward the 
town, hoping that there would be a boat at the levee, 
ready to start for St. Louis by the time I arrived. 
But not the Omaha. I could not go on that boat. 
I did not want to meet Mr. Petersen and give him 
unnecessary worry. He could not change my mind 
anyhow ; I knew that. 


Soon as I arrived in town I settled my account 


at the boarding-house, took my baggage and went to 
the levee, and as luck. would have it a boat named 
Black Hawk was there and nearly ready to start. 
The Omaha had not yet arrived. I went aboard at 
once and bought my ticket and then to the cabin and 
took my supper. It was then quite dark and soon 


after the boat cast loose and we started off down — 


the Missouri River. 5 
And now I am on my way downstream in a fast- 
running boat bound for St. Louis; my mind still 
unchanged and I may say unchangeable; it will not 
be long ere I will be a soldier. There was no fear 
in my mind of being rejected, because the old col- 


onel said: “You will do for a trumpeter,” and I S 


knew that the cavalry also had use for trumpeters. 


vs 
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Hence I will bring this part of my Memoir to a 
close and at the beginning of the next part I will 
be found in St. Louis knocking at Uncle Sam’s 
door for admission into the cavalry service. 


Among an assortment of books recently donated 
to our Library there were found a number of 
brochures for which we are especially grateful. 

What is probably the oldest one of these bro- 
chures, unfortunately undated, has for its author 
Rev. J. B. Oechtering, at that time stationed in 
LaPorte, Indiana. It consists of an address, “Offen- 
barung und Wissenschaft” (Revelation and 
Science), delivered before the “Katholische Ca- 
sino” at Chicago. The brochure was published by 
Muehlbauer & Behrle, a firm of Catholic book- 
sellers in that city, out of existence these thirty 
years. Fr. Oechtering, for almost forty years Rec- 
tor of St. Paul’s Parish, Fort Wayne, is now liv- 
ing in retirement at Riesenbeck, in Westphalia. He 
was ordained at Louvain on the 23rd of May, 1869, 
and landed in the United States on Columbus Day 
of the same year. 

A priest, who ultimately attained to high ecclesi- 
astical honors, wrote the address on “Die makellose 
Jungfrau, die Patronin der Ver. Staaten von Nord- 
amerika” (The Immaculate Virgin, Patronness of 
the United States of North America). Dedicated 
to St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, the brochure 
is declared to be the author’s “first greeting” to 
that institution, where Zardetti taught until he was 
created Bishop of St. Cloud, Minnesota, in 1889 
(the address was probably published some time in 
1882, since Zardetti came to America from Switzer- 
land in November, 1881). Ultimately he was made 
Archbishop of Bucharest, Rumania, but resigned 
from that See after a few years, returning to his 
native country, where he died soon afterward. 

A third brochure, also by a professor at St. Fran- 
cis Seminary, Rt. Rev. Jos. Selinger, D. D., at 
present Rector of St. Peter’s Parish at Jefferson 
City, Mo., was published at Milwaukee in 1892. It 
is printed in English, and contains three treatises, 
as indicated by the title: “Agnosticism, New 
Theology and Old-Theology, on the Natural and 
Supernatural.” 7 

Some time late in the nineties of the past century 
Rev. Peter Rosen had published a book on “The 
Catholic Church and Secret Societies,” a volume of 
some 350 pages. It caused considerable comment 
both in Catholic and non-Catholic circles. One of 
the brochures recently acquired by the Bureau is 
his “Reply to My Critics of the Catholic Church 
and Secret Societies.” It was privately printed 
some time in 1903. 

The unfortunate language and school question is 
Teflected in the brochure “Goliath, der Bastard- 
philister, und David, der ehrliche Israelite, oder der 
Kampf des ‘katholischen’ Angloamerika mit dem 
_katholischen Deutschthum.” Published in 1887 at 

_ Dubuque, Iowa, it was intended by the author to 
annihilate a pamphlet by Rev. John Gmeiner, “The 
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1) Loc. cit. p. vii. 


Church and the Various Nationalities in the United 
States. Are German Catholics Unfairly Treated °” 
The unnamed writer, A. C., does not spare his ad- 
versary, whom he compares to Goliath, and each 
page bears witness to the bitterness that animated 
not a few of the participants in that now almost 
forgotten struggle. 

Evidently influenced by the controversy between 
the conservative and liberalistic schools of thought 
in the Church in America, an anonymous, who calls 
himself “the hermit Francis,” wrote and published 
in 1892 a brochure on “Die ftinf Wunden Jesu 
Christi unsres Hérrn und Heilands, oder die fiinf — 
Ursachen der Unfreiheit der katholischen Kirche.” j 
The subtitle, “Five Reasons for the Servile State — 
of the Church,” indicates sufficiently the purpose 
and tendency of the writer. Although more mod- 
erate in tone and language than the former, this 
brochure, written “at Einsiedeln in the Switzer- — 
land of America,’ nevertheless reveals the deep- 
seated antagonism which at that time had taken hold 
of the contending parties, one of which had for its 
leader so pugnacious a prelate as Archbishop Ire- 
land. Allin all, we consider this particular brochure 
one of the best demonstrations of the con- 
servative position adopted by the German Cath- 
olics of our country during that momentous quarrel. 
While Rev. Dr. Zwierlein has faithfully recorded 
the attitude of Bishop McQuaid of Rochester, 
N. Y., toward “Americanism” and its defenders, the — 
subject, viewed as a chapter in the history of the — 
Catholic Church in the U. S., must yet be adequately 
treated.» The C. B. is, for the present, endeavoring 
to collect all available material, in order that any _ 
historian attempting the task referred to may not 
lack original sources. k 

Let us end, therefore, with an appeal to give to _ 
the Library of the Bureau, soon to be housed in~ 
the structure entirely devoted to that purpose, any — 
book, pamphlet, letter or other piece of documentary 
evidence, apt to throw light on the question referred 
to, or any other phase of the history of the German — 
lingual element in America. 


It is not sufficiently recognized that not a few 
books, produced by German American authors, have 
been published and circulated in Germany. Thus 
Fr. F. X. Weninger’s treatise on “Katholizismus, 
Protestantismus und Unglaube,” first brought out 
at Cincinnati in 1863, was also published at Mainz 
by Franz Kirchheim, at that time one of the leading. 
book publishers of Germany, who was privileged to 
issue from his press the writings of Bishop Ketteler. 

Our copy of the book referred to bears the desig- 
nation: “The fourth edition intended for Germany.” 
The author of the introduction, whose identity 
would wish to establish—was it Ketteler himsel 
Heinrich, the distinguished theologian, Moufa 
Haffner ?—praises the book highly, and even d 
clares it to be “of value not for America alone, b 
for the entire world, the very kind of b 
present time demands.’”) ea, 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 
President, Willibald Eibner, New Ulm, Minn. 
Ree resident, Hy. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, 

ex. 

Second Vice-President, C. J. Kunz, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Bie ea cesicent, August A. Gassinger, Baltimore, 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Quincy, 
Ill., Pres. Cath. Women’s Union, U. S. A. 

General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

Assistant Secretary, W. A. Hammeke, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Treasurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 

Marshal, Michael Weisskopf, St. Paul, Minn. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; John J. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; John L. Sebald, 
Baltimore, Md.; Chas. Knetzger, Peoria, Ill.; John 
A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kas. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Social Propaganda, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and the following 
members-at-large: Rev. Leo Henkel, Lincoln, IIl.; 
H. Dittlinger, New Braunfels, Tex.; Chas. F. Hilker, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.; John Neuner, San Francisco, Cal., 
and George B. Doerger, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, IIl., and Charles 
Korz, Butler, N. J. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


On Christian Marriage 
Essential Thoughts from the Encyclical Letter of 
His Holiness Pius XI. 

Tie 


When we consider the great excellence of chaste 
wedlock it appears all the more regrettable that 
particularly in our day we should witness this divine 
institution often scorned and on every side degraded. 
For now, alas, not secretly nor under cover, but 
openly, with all sense of shame put aside, now by 
word, again by writings, by theatrical productions 
of every kind, by romantic fiction, by amorous and 
frivolous novels, by cinematographs portraying in 
vivid scene, addresses broadcast by radio-telephony, 
in short, by all the inventions of modern science, 
the sanctity of marriage is trampled upon and de- 
rided. Divorce, adultery, all the basest vices, either 
are extolled or at least are depicted in such colors 
as to appear to be free of all reproach and infamy. 

fF ee 


Not all the sponsors of these new doctrines are 
carried to the extremes of unbridled lust. There 
are those who, striving, as it were, to ride a middle 
course, believe, nevertheless, that something should 
be conceded in our time as regards certain precepts 

of the divine and natural law. But these likewise, 
“more or less wittingly, are emissaries of the great 
enemy who is ever seeking to sow cockle among 
the wheat. 
<a es 
. To begin at the very source of these evils, their 
basic principle lies in this, that matrimony is repeat- 
edly declared to be not instituted by the Author of 


—— 


nature nor raised by Christ the Lord to the dignity 
of a true Sacrament, but invented by man. 
* Kk 

How grievously all these err and how shame- 
lessly they leave the ways of honesty is already evi- 
dent from what We have set forth here regarding 
the origin and nature of wedlock, its purposes and 
the good inherent in it. The evil of this teach- 
ing is plainly seen from the consequences which its 
advocates deduce from it, namely, that the laws, 
institutions and customs by which wedlock is gov- 
erned, since they take their origin solely from the 
will of man, are subject entirely to him, hence can 
and must be founded, changed and abrogated ac- 
cording to human caprice and the shifting circum- 
stances of human affairs; that the generative power 
which is grounded in nature itself is more sacred 
and has wider range than matrimony; hence it may 
be exercised both outside as well as within the 
confines of wedlock, even though the purpose of 
matrimony be set aside, as though to suggest that 
the license of a base fornicating woman should 
enjoy the same rights as the chaste motherhood of 
a lawfully wedded wife. 

OES he 


Some men go so far as to concoct new species of 
unions, suited, as they say, to the present temper 
of men and the times, which various new forms of 
matrimony they presume to label “temporary,” “ex- 
perimental,” and “companionate.” These offer all 
the indulgences of matrimony and its rights with- 
out, however, the indissoluble bond, and without off- 
spring, unless later the parties alter their cohabita- 
tion into a matrimony in the full sense of the law. 

Indeed there are some who desire and insist that 
these practices be legitimatized by the law or at 
least excused by their general acceptance among the 
people. They do not seem to suspect that these 
proposals partake of nothing of the modern “cul- 
ture” in which they glory so much, but are simply 
hateful abominations which beyond all question re- 
duce our truly cultured nations to the barbarous 
standards of savage peoples. 

ee 


First consideration is due to the offspring, which 
many have the boldness to call the disagreeable bur- 
den of matrimony and which, they say, is to -be 
carefully avoided by married people not through 
virtuous continence (which Christian law permits 
in matrimony when both parties consent) but by 
frustrating the marriage act. Some justify this 
criminal abuse on the ground that they are weary of 
children and wish to gratify their desire without 
their consequent burden. Others say that they can- 
not on the one hand remain continent nor, on the 
other, can they have children because of the diffi- 
culties, whether on the part of the mother or on 
the part of family circumstances. 

pg Ra 


No reason, however grave, may be put forward 
by which anything intrinsically against nature may 


become conformable to nature and morally good. — 
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Since, therefore, the conjugal act is destined pri- 
marily by nature for the begetting of children, those 
who in exercising it deliberately frustrate its natu- 
ral power and purpose sin against nature and com- 
mit a deed which is shameful and _ intrinsically 
vicious. 

Small wonder, therefore, if Holy Writ bears wit- 
ness that the Divine Majesty regards with greatest 
detestation this horrible crime and at times has 
punished it with death, as St. Augustine notes. 
Intercourse even with one’s legitimate wife is un- 
lawful and wicked where the conception of off- 
spring is prevented. Onan, the son of Juda, did this 
and the Lord killed him for it. 

eae 

The Catholic Church . . . through Our mouth 
proclaims anew: Any use whatsoever of matrimony 
exercised in such a way that the act is deliberately 
frustrated in its natural power to generate life is 
an offense against the law of God and of nature, 
and those who indulge in such are branded with the 
guilt of a grave sin. We admonish, therefore, 
priests who hear confessions, and others who have 


the care of souls, in virtue of Our supreme authority . 


and in Our solicitude for the salvation of souls, 
not to allow the faithful entrusted to them to err 
regarding this most grave law of God, much more, 
that they keep themselves immune from such false 
opinions; in no way conniving in them. If any 
confessor or pastor of souls, which may God forbid, 
lead the faithful entrusted to him into these errors 
or should at least confirm them by approval or by 
guilty silence, let him be mindful of the fact that 
he must’render a strict account to God, the Supreme 
Judge, for the betrayal of his sacred trust, and 
let him take to himself the words of Christ: “They 
are blind leaders of the blind. And if the blind 
lead the blind, both fall into the pit” (Matt. xv, 
=) eae 
Holy Mother Church very well understands and 
clearly appreciates all that is said regarding the 
health of the mother and the danger to her life— 
‘and who would not grieve to think of these things: 
who is not filled with the greatest admiration when 
he sees a mother risking her own life with heroic 
fortitude, that she may preserve the life of the 
offspring which she has conceived? God alone, all 
bountiful and all merciful as He is, can reward 
her for the fulfillment of the office alloted to her 
by nature, and will assuredly repay her in a measure 
full to overflowing (Luke vi, 38). 
NS te 


We are deeply touched by the sufferings of those 
parents who, in extreme want, experience great diffi- 
culty in rearing their children. However, they 
should take care lest the calamitous state of their 
external affairs should be the occasion for a much 
more calamitous error. No difficulty can arise that 
justifies the putting aside of the law of God which 
forbids all acts intrinsically evil. There is no pos- 
sible circumstance in which husband and wife can- 
not, strengthened by the grace of God, fulfill faith- 


fully their duties and preserve in wedlock their 
chastity unspotted. . . . God does not ask the im- 
possible, but by His commands, instructs you to do 
what you are able, to pray for what you are not 
able, that He may help you. 

*K *K * 

Another very grave crime is to be noted which 
regards the taking of the life of the offspring hidden 
in the mother’s womb. Some wish it to be allowed 
and left to the will of the father or the mother; 
others say it is unlawful unless there are weighty 
reasons which they call by the name of medical, 
social or eugenic “indication.” Because this mat- 
ter falls under the penal laws of the state by which 
the destruction of the offspring begotten but un- 
born is forbidden, these people demand that the 
“indication,” which in one form or another they 
defend, be recognized as such by the public law 
and in no way penalized. There are those, more- 
over, who ask that the public authorities provide 
aid for the death-dealing operations ; a thing, which, 
sad to say, everyone knows is of every frequent 
occurrence in some places. 

* 7K *K 

As to the “medical and therapeutic indication,” 
to which, using their own words, we have made 
reference, however much we may pity the mother 
whose health and even life is gravely imperiled 
in the performance of the duty alloted to her by 
nature, nevertheless what could ever be a sufficient 
reason for excusing in any way the direct murder of 
the innocent? This is precisely what we are deal- 
ing with here. Whether inflicted upon the mother 
or upon the child it is against the precept of God — 
and the law of nature: “Thou shalt not kill.’ The — 
life of each is equally sacred, and no one has the 
power, not even the public authority, to destroy it. 

It is of no use to appeal to the right of taking 
away life, for here it is a question of the innocent, _ 
whereas that right has regard only to the guilty; 
nor is there here question of defence by bloodshed 
against an unjust aggressor (for who would call an 
innocent child an unjust aggressor ?). 
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Again, there is no question here of what is called 
the “law of extreme necessity’ which could ever 
extend to the direct killing of the one who is inno- 
cent. Upright and skillful doctors strive most 
praiseworthily to guard and preserve the lives of 
both mother and child; on the contrary, those show 
themselves most unworthy of the noble medical pro- — 
fession who encompass the death of one or the 
other, through a pretense of practicing medicine or 
through motives of misguided pity. 

All of which agrees with the stern words of the 
Bishop of Hippo in denouncing those wicked par-— 
ents who seek to remain childless and failing in this — 
are not ashamed to put their offspring to death. 
(St. Aug., de Nupt. et Concup. cap. xv.) 

BF 8s 


Sometimes this lustful cruelty or cruel lust goes” 
so far as to seek to procure a baneful sterility, and 
if this fails the foetus conceived in the womb is in 
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yne Way or another smothered or evacuated, in the 
lesire to destroy the offspring before it has life, 
or if it already lives in the womb, to kill it before 
itis born. If both man and woman are party to 
such practices they are not spouses at all; and if 
from the first they have carried on thus they have 
come together not for honest wedlock, but for im- 
pure gratification. If both are not party to these 
deeds, I make bold to say that either the one makes 
herself a mistress of the husband, or the other sim- 
ply the paramour of his wife. 


Christianity in Practice 

To restrict one’s own appetite for either necessi- 
ties or luxuries, to be able to aid those in need, is 
an essential of Christian charity. Since Catholics 
do not always remember this principle, the action 
of students and staff members of Brookwood Labor 
College, in New York state, as reported in the 
Brookwood Review, may serve as areminder. They 
decided to forego Sunday dinner desserts and Satur- 
day evening refreshment for four weeks in order 
to help striking miners in West Virginia. To the 
amount realized from this saving, a few individual 
contributions were added, the total reaching $55. 

Interest on loans, when at all permissible, must 
reflect certain risks or possible losses accepted by 
the lender. The amount of interest must be strictly 
gauged according to such standards in each indi- 
vidual case. It is not permissible, for instance, to 
charge six per cent if such a rate is not warranted 
because of conditions peculiar to it. 

How many Catholics, we wonder, are guided by 
this principle? On the other hand, the Co-oper- 
ative Wholesale Society of England granted a loan 
at a lower rate of interest than that offered it by 
the Australian Farmers, Ltd., an Australian co- 
operative. The Co-operative News, of Australia, 
in referring to the opening of the new banking 
premises of the C. W. S. at Manchester, England, 
relates that when the farmers’ co-operative had ap- 
proached the C. W. S. for a loan to finance the 
butter market, it suggested a rate of interest of six 
per cent. The C. W. S. replied, stating that its 
banking department was prepared to make the ad- 
vance asked for, but that the rate of interest would 
be only 5% per cent. Thus emphasizing the mutual 
purpose of co-operation. 

If Catholics were to bear in mind more gen- 
erally “the mutual purpose of Christianity” men 
might be more willing to harken to the message of 
the Church. 

: Three Bills Supported by Our Members 

In April, 1930, the Central Bureau requested the 
officers of the State Branches of the C. V. and 
the N. C. W. U. to urge their Senators and Repre- 
entatives in Congress to support three bills dealing 
‘ith unemployment. The action of the House of 
presentatives on February 23 in rejecting the 
k proposal for a national system of unemploy- 
- exchanges, and ratifying the original Wagner 


a Federal and state co-operating system, 


the Senate concurring therein on February 24, 
brings the third of these measures to the last stage 
of adoption, the President’s signature. 

The measures provided for gathering of statistics 
on unemployment, for advance planning of public 
works, so that they might be undertaken promptly 
in periods of depression, and for a system of em- 
ployment exchanges which might shift unemployed 
labor as deemed advisable. The first bill, weakened 
by amendment, became a law last summer, though 
no money has been appropriated for its enforce- 
ment. ‘The second was signed in January, 1931, and 
ratification of the third was delayed by the intro- 
duction of a substitute measure, sponsored by the 
Administration and advocated by Secretary of 
Labor Doak. The original bill had been passed by 
the Senate in May, 1930, and approved by the 
House Judiciary Committee on June 26 of the same 
year, when it was allowed to be pigeon-holed. 

It should be encouraging to our members, who 
have interested themselves in this legislation, to real- 
ize that finally their efforts, and those of the orig- 
inators of these measures, are approaching some 
measure of success. On the other hand, it is dis- 
couraging to note that these measures were delayed 
so long and in part frustrated in spite of the acute- 
ness of the problem they seek in part to meet, even 
though they promise no immediate large-scale relief. 


Exploitation Under Public Work Contracts 

Our contention that contractors engaged in the 
construction of public works, and also other em- 
ployers of labor, were taking advantage of the dis- 
tress of unemployed workers and drought-stricken 


’ farmers, and forcing on them starvation wages, is 


borne out by the observations reported by Col. 
P. H. Callahan, of Louisville, Kentucky. He found 
this condition to be quite general, and cites as one 
of the worst instances that came to his knowledge 
the following: 


“A contract for public work had been let with the under- 
standing there would be no reduction in wages, and forty 
cents per hour was mentioned as the rate to be paid. Un- 
fortunately, unskilled labor was not included in this provi- 
sion. Now the contractor let the wrecking and excavating 
to a sub-contractor, who on his part paid but twenty cents 
an hour to the men hired by him, both white and colored.” 


A Christian State would in instances of this kind 


interfere and enforce the payment of a just and 
equitable wage, since it is the duty of public author- 
ity to intervene whenever usurious practices are 
called to their attention. = 

A wage of twenty-five cents an hour for common 
labor seems to be quite general at present. Ac- 
cording to information from the central part of 
Illinois, supplied by the secretary of one of our 
societies in that particular section of the state, both 
laborers and drivers of ordinary trucks, engaged on 
road construction, were paid no more even last sum- 
mer. The men operating what our informant calls 
“huge trucks” receive but forty cents an hour, men 
constructing the forms used in the building of con- 


crete bridges thirty cents, tractor drivers fifty-five — ; 


cents, and mechanics but fifty cents. 


ra 
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In such fashion has a great section of the labor- 
ing mass been made to feel the depression. The 
prices of most manufactured goods have, however, 
remained pegged, which circumstance has added to 
the suffering of both farmers in the drought-stricken 
areas and unemployed workers. 


Bureau Statement Against Maternity Act 
Renewal Recorded 

Apparently determined to resurrect the old Mater- 
nity Act at all hazards, and to foist its operations, 
with new frills, and of course a handsome appro- 
priation, upon the people, advocates of the measure 
presented a number of statements to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, which con- 
ducted hearings on the bill on January 20, 21 and 
22. The proposal would provide for appropriations 
increasing from $1,000,000 annually to $3,000,000 
until 1936 and continuing at this figure after that 
time. 

Opponents of the measure were, however, also 
heard from. An excellent statement by Dr. William 
C. Woodward, Legislative Counsel, American Medi- 
cal Association, in opposition to the bill fills pages 
153 to 183 of the record. Another by Mr. Frank 
L. Peckham, Vice-President of the Sentinels of the 
Republic, a patriotic organization, covers pages 183 
to 199. 

Among other declarations in opposition to the 
bill is that of the Hon. John J. Cochran, Represen- 
tative from Missouri, who embodied in his remarks 
(pages 223-227) a statement by Mr. F. P. Kenkel, 
Director of the Central Bureau. Mr. Cochran also 
introduced, along with a statement of his own views 
and other declarations, an editorial from the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, supplied him 
by this Bureau. (Pages 223-227.) 


Concerning St. Francis Seminary and Its Jubilee 

The Rt. Rev. Joseph Selinger, D. D., Jefferson 
City, Mo., Spiritual Director of the Cath. Union of 
Missouri, delivered the sermon at the celebration 
of the Diamond Jubilee of St. Francis Seminary 
on January 21, restricted, for the time being, to 
the faculty, students and alumni of the venerable 
institution. Msgr. Selinger was for years a member 
of the faculty of the Seminary before being recalled 
to parish duty in the Archdiocese of St. Louis. 

In the sermon Monsignor Selinger referred to the 
celebration of the Silver Jubilee of the Salesianum 
in 1882, in which he participated, a student in the 
Classical Department. “It was here,” he gaid, “in 
this sanctuary, that Bishop Spalding, of Peoria, 


_ read his famous paper on the idea of a Catholic 


University in the United States, at the Pontifical 
Mass. It startled the vast concourse of priests and 
Bis It was, furthermore, here that Bishop 


ring Benedic 


ies of the country should first 
on of the Hierarchy.” 


"e 


t, of Fort Wayne, thundered his emphatic 
tion on the evening of the same_ 


to him and a companion after they had presented to” 
him their credentials, granted them by the Salesia- 
num: “Students from St. Francis Seminary, at 
Milwaukee, know Latin, and have a good spirit of 
study.” 


+o”) = 


Mission Progress in Philippines Dependent on 
Outside Aid 3 


Writing from the Mountain Province of the 
Philippine Islands, Rev. Fr. DeSnick once more 
reverts to the Ifugaw prayer book presented to the 
missionaries laboring among the Ifugaos by the 
C. V. He says: 


“Please tell the generous benefactors, who supplied the 
funds to defray the printing of the prayer book, how 
greatly we appreciate their kindness, and how wonderfully 
useful their prayer books are proving to our new Chris- 
tians. The number of those who can read is increasing 
every year. The Government has opened a number of 
new schools among the Ifugaos, and consequently the 
prayer books are more and more appreciated,” 

For the rest the missionaries in the Philippines 
are struggling with poverty. Having thanked the 
Bureau for a gift sent him by us, Fr. DeSnick adds: 

“I suppose it is difficult for you in America to realize 
to what extent your gifts are cheering us and helping our 
work. One of the greatest difficulties we must contend 
with is the inability to earn our living, to produce the 
money required for our Mission work. In other words, 
our Missions are not self-supporting as some of those in 
other countries are. ‘Therefore, we can only progress to 
the extent that we receive assistance from the Catholics 
in other countries.” 4 

Similarly Fr. Lambrecht, who labors in the same 
province of the Philippine Islands, writes: 

“At the present time I am really at a loss to find a 
little money, needed for building purposes. I have com- 
pleted two chapels, both of which were blessed last October. 
The carpenters will begin to build a third one shortly, and 
a fourth one is much needed in another village. But while 
I may begin construction, I do not know where the money 
is to come from to complete these chapels.” 

The needs of the missionaries laboring in the 
Philippine Islands should ever be uppermost in the 
mind of American Catholics because of the spe 
cial obligations our country has assumed towa 
the peoples of that former Spanish colony. Yet 
how little do we know of the conditions in those 
islands, and how little do we do for the Church in 
the Philippines! From a Bishop, Right Rev. C 
Jurgens, whom we were able to send a small dona- 
tion, we learn: ~~ 


“The Diocese of Tuguegarao is known to be the poo 
of the Philippines. Most urgent needs are pressing u 
me from all sides. There are so many churches in ruin 
many parishes without priests, while religious ignorance 
prevalent. How much I would desire to organize a b 
of well trained catechists to instruct the youth, bu 
impossible for financial reasons to carry out t 
Catechists are needed badly because our parishes 
extensive areas and because many thousands of 
in the numerous hamlets situated at a great 
the parish church. May God help me; please 


ae 
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ter how deep wells were driven, they soon dried 
up and left fields and gardens a waste. Such was 
the experience of many missionaries. 

Writing to us from the Mission at Pofadder, 
Kakamas, South Africa, Rev. H. Thuenemann, 
O. 5. F. S., tells of a disappointment of this nature: 
; “Having: gone to great expense to find water for the cul- 
tivation of a small garden, we were thankful when not a 
plentiful but a sufficient amount of water was found, But 
the supply did not last a month; in consequence of the 
severe and prolonged drought the well has dried up almost 


entirely, and we are again unable to irrigate the few patches 
we had prepared.” 


Credit Union Notes 


A Catholic Credit Union Conference for St. Louis 
and St. Louis County was formed between the thrift 
associations existing in five Catholic parishes in St. 
Louis, while affiliation of the remaining three 
Unions is assured. Meeting in the Central Bureau 
February 12, representatives of the Unions in ques- 
tion agreed to convene bi-monthly, to develop fed- 
eration of Catholic organizations of this type in 
conformity with the wishes of the Holy See, that 
Catholics should organize along economic lines and 
imbue their organizations with the Catholic spirit. 
Specifically the members of the conference are to 
exchange experiences in Credit Union practice, to 
promote desirable legislation, to plan expansion of 
the association especially in Catholic parishes, and 
to maintain contact, as far as feasible, with the 
secular organization. Provisions are to be made to 
affiliate the Credit Unions established or to be es- 
tablished in the parishes, in which the C. V. may 
have societies, with the Catholic Union of Mo., at 
nominal annual dues. A bill, introduced in the State 
Legislature, providing for a form of taxation ap- 
plying to Credit Unions, was accorded support of 
the Conference. 

What had long been surmised—that Catholic 
Credit Unions have much to offer each other by 
way of guidance, which no other group or agency 
can give them—was quickly substantiated at this 
meeting. The spirited discussion of practical prob- 
lems, particularly of that concerning enrollment of 
children attending the parish school, regarding 
which the St. Louis Unions have been obliged to 
find their own way, proved both the value of the 
conference and of its specific restriction to Catholic 
units. 

As previously suggested, affiliation of Catholic 
Credit Unions, established within the field of or- 
ganization of the C. V., with the State Branch of 
the C. V., should be encouraged. But even if it is 
achieved, local or district conferences stich as the 
one reported on will be able to render the move- 
ment a real service. 

ye 

The endeavor of Representative J. H. Callahan, 
of the Michigan Legislature, to have that body en- 
act a law reducing the monthly interest rate on 
‘small loans under the present act from 3% to 1% 
per cent, offers The Michigan Catholic, of Detroit, 
occasion to note editorially (in its issue of February 


ie: 


12) how “Credit Unions Serve the Community.” 
Regarding the situation the proposal seeks to correct 
the editorial declares: 


“At present needy persons pay at the rate of 42 per cent 
a year. Just a sidelight on modern civilization!” 


and adds: 


“No wonder the Credit Unions established by the Central 
Verein and several Catholic parishes in Detroit are growing 
rapidly. They have saved many persons from loan agencies 
charging several times the rate of the Unions. . . . These 
Unions are proving a boon to many poor people and are 
doing a great service to the commonwealth. They con- 
stitute practical Catholic Action in accordance with the 
oft-expressed wishes of Pope Pius XI. Such Unions also 
promote parish spirit and parish solidarity. ‘They show 
that the Church is interested in the material as well as the 
spiritual welfare of the poor.” 

oe ae 


A report favoring establishment of a Credit 
Union was recently made to the officers and mem- 
bers of Holy Trinity Sick Benefit Society, of La 
Crosse, Wis., by a committee appointed to investi- 
gate the feasibility of such a step. The committee 
had previously conferred with members of the Pos- 
tal Credit Union in that city. 

The report, for a copy of which we are indebted 
to Mr. F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, General Sec- 
retary of the C. C. V. of A., was favorably received 
and the committee authorized to arrange for the or- 
ganization of a Credit Union in Holy Trinity par- 
ish. 

* Kk > 

According to the Nebraska Union Farmer, 
Omaha, issue of February 11, a co-operative credit 
association, or Credit Union, was initiated in Berea, 
Nebraska, January, 31. None but members of the 
Farmers Union in the territory tributary to Berea 
and their families are eligible to membership. 

Mr. Herman Negley, Fieldman of the Farmers’ 
Union, also reports members of Haymow Local No. 
26, Stanton County, ready to organize a Credit 
Union, which will be “the third strictly Farmers’ 
Union co-operative credit association in the state.” 


The Spirit That Quickeneth 


We are quite apt to ignore or discount the idealism 
and willingness to endure disagreeable conditions or 
situations for the sake of Catholic Action to be 
found among our members. Yet they exist more 
generally than is commonly assumed. 

The following instance illustrates our contention : 
Among the members of the Executive Committee 
of the Catholic Union of Missouri responding to an 
invitation to attend a meeting of that body at St. 
Louis were three men from Jefferson City, two of 
them representatives of the Young Men’s Committee 
of the Union. One of the three had left home be- 
fore three o’clock Sunday morning and spent the 
day in St. Louis to attend the meeting called for 
7 p.m. The other two had come the 125 miles by 
rail Sunday afternoon and, after the meeting, left 
on a midnight train, arriving at Jefferson City at 
three o’clock Monday morning. All this to attend 
a session at which policies and program of the State 
Branch of the C. V. were up for discussion. 


a 
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Where the spirit displayed by these men lives 
there is warranted hope for our movement. It 
should be recognized and fostered so that it may 
become more general. 


With the C. V. and Its Branches 
Papal Acknowledgment and Blessing 

Addressing President Willibald Eibner, His 
Eminence E, Cardinal Pacelli, Secretary of State 
to His Holiness Pope Pius XI, under date of 
January 31, 1931, acknowledges receipt of the 
Peter’s Pence offering of the Central Verein, sent 
through His Excellency the Apostolic Delegate 
at Washington, Most Rey. P. Fumasoni-Biondi. 
The letter declares the offering had brought 
great joy to His Holiness, “because nothing de- 
lights Him more than proofs of the charity and 
reverence of his children.” Continuing, Cardinal 
Pacelli writes: 


“The Holy Father expresses to you His thanks’ for the 
service performed; and, praying God to grant you riches 
of heavenly gifts, He generously lavishes upon you and 
all your associates the Apostolic Benediction as a pledge 
of His fatherly benevolence.” 


Convention Calendar 


Goavenuon: C.-C, AVE ne and NY Cr we Ue: 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana, beginning August 23. 

Kansas Branch of the C. V.: New Almelo, in 
May. 

Cath. Union of Illinois and State Branch of the 
N. C. W. U.: Edwardsville, May 17-18. 

Cath. Union of Missouri and State Branch N. C. 
W. U.:-St. Joseph, May 17-19. 

Oregon Branch C. V.: Sublimity, July 12. 

C. V. of North Dakota and C. W. U.: Lefor, in 
June. 

C. V. and C. W. L. of Wisconsin: Burlington. 

Connecticut Branch C. V. and N. C. W. U.: 
Meriden, June 27-29. 

State League of Texas and State Branch N. C. 
W. U.: Hallettsville, in July. 

State League of Indiana and Branch N. C. W. U.: 
Fort Wayne, simultaneously with convention of 
Co. .am . Ga. U, 
porate League of California: Oakland, in Septem- 

a 

State League of Minnesota and C. W. U.: Delano, 
September 27-28. . 


Date Selected for C. V. Convention 

Sunday, August 23, the President of the C. V., 
Mr. Willibald Eibner, announces, has been selected 
as opening day for this year’s General Convention 
of the Central Verein and the National Catholic 
Women’s Union at Fort Wayne. As is customary, 
committee sessions are to be held in advance. 

“The date,” Mr. Eibner states, “was selected after 
consultation with Rt. Rev. John F. Noll, Bishop of 
Fort Wayne, who preferred this date to others, 
inasmuch as the retreat of the clergy will begin on 
August 17.” Choice of an earlier date in August 
would not have been prudent, and a later opening 


_ news to the Central Bureau and to the Nord-Amerika i 


day would interfere with the wish of parish priests 
and teachers to be back at their posts as early as 
possible in September. 


Children’s Meeting Planned for 
State League Convention 


An innovation in C. V. practice is the proposed 
children’s meeting, to be held on the opening day of 
the annual convention of the State League of Min- 
nesota. Details are being arranged by a committee 
appointed by the Executive Committee of the State 
League, recently in session in St. Paul. 

Mr. M. J. Aretz, organizer of the Catholic Aid Associa- 
tion of Minnesota, has been made chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation, and instructed to co-operate with a 
committee appointed by the St. Paul Federation of Catholic 
Societies. Mr. Wm. Gerlach was elected successor of the 
late J. B. Hoffmann as Treasurer. 


Illinois Branch Executive Board Meets in 
Decatur 


Having assembled in Decatur, to show honor to 
the late Mr. Anton Spaeth, President of the Cath. 
Union of Illinois, at the obsequies on February 2, 
the members of the Executive Committee of the 
Union held a special meeting in the evening of 
February first in the home of Mr. Louis Schuer- 
mann. 

Resolutions of condolence, to be presented to the family 
of the deceased and later to be published, were approved. 
The Rt. Rev. Msgr. A. Thiele, Chicago, was congratulated 
on the completion of 60 years in the priesthood. Arrange- ~ 
ments for the annual convention could be discussed only in 
a general manner since details were not available. Mr. 
Theo. Nebel, Chicago, Vice President, assumed the Presi- 
dency. 


Connecticut Branch Executive Committee 
Discuss Matters of Legislation 


Meeting in Meriden on February 15 the Execu- 
tive Committee of the C. V. of Connecticut and 
the State Branch of the N. C. W. U. approved of 
the suggestion to hold the annual convention in that 
city on June 27-29 and dealt with several items of 
legislation, notably those pertaining to old age pen- 
sions, dissemination of information concerning arti- 
ficial birth control, and jury service for women. 
With respect to the first named proposal caution 
was advised, though members favor some sort of 
old age provision. Since the quarterly meeting of — 
the organization is to be held in March at Bridge- 
port, arrangements are to be made for an address 
by an authority on the subject. 

With respect to a proposed bill regarding removal of 
restrictions to the importing of knowledge concerning pre- _ 
vention of conception, the Committee urged the Legislative 
Committee and the officers of constituent societies to ad-_ 
dress their representatives in the State Legislature in 
opposition to the proposed bill. Discussion of a proposal 
for jury service for women was continued to a later meet-_ 
ing. 

By a decision of the Executive Committee each affil- 
iated society is to appoint a Press Committee, which is to. 
report regularly to the Secretary of the State Branch, Mr. 
A Schwartz, of Waterbury, who in turn is to forward 


Philadelphia. 
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Maryland Branch Aid Unemployed 


The Baltimore societies affiliated in the Maryland 
Branch of the C. V. not only arranged a bazar for 
the purpose of tendering aid to the unemployed 
and poor in the five German parishes of the city, 
but also added generously to the proceeds of that 
entertainment. At the meeting held February 15 
the committee in charge of the fair reported it had 
taken place in Sacred Heart parish hall on Janu- 
ary 28 and that a surplus of $700 had been realized. 
To this sum the Maryland Branch added $500 from 
its treasury, the Cath: Women’s Union $200, and 
the Women’s League of Sacred Heart parish $200, 
the total thus obtained being $1,600. 

While the Committee on Legislation had solicited Rep- 
resentatives in Washington to oppose renewal of the Ma- 
ternity Act, a special committee was appointed to object to 
a city ordinance that would seem to work hardship on 
owners of small dwellings—Rev. John M. Beierschmidt C. 


SS. R., Spiritual Director of the Branch, and Rev, Armin 
Gamp, pastor of Holy Cross Parish, addressed the meeting. 


7 Mr. Anton Spaeth + 


Active in the Catholic Union of Illinois and its 
Central Illinois District League for years, the late 
Mr. Anton Spaeth, of Decatur, was called to the 
chief executive. office in the Union only slightly 
more than a year and a half before his death. At 
the Lincoln convention in 1929 he accepted the 
Presidency, vacated by the’ illness of the incumbent, 
Mr. Fred A. Gilson, of Chicago, and was re-elected 

-at the Chicago convention of 1930. 

Mr. Spaeth’s demise on January 30 implies a distinct loss 
to the C. V. in Illinois. Circumstances were, and are, such 
that a man of Mr. Spaeth’s character, ability, prestige, 
means and leisure seemed ideally constituted to fill the 
office for at least several years. The deceased had, moreover, 
by his travels in the state and visits to Bishops, priests, of- 
ficials, and representative members in a number of 
communities, labored industriously at strengthening the 
organization and reviving its spirit. Even before being 

called to the presidency he had financed and in_part di- 
rected the special efforts of the Committee on Organiza- 
tion, and, once in office, had vigorously sought in particular 
to foster Credit Union development in- the parishes in 
which the State League has affiliation. Each of the 
Catholic Credit Unions established in Illinois during 1929 
and 1930 was at least encouraged by Mr. Spaeth, while in 
most instances he took part in the preliminaries. 

The Central Bureau mourns Mr. Spaeth as a de- 
parted benefactor of its endeavors, particularly of 
those directed toward mission support.—Members 
of the Executive Committee of the Cath. Union of 

‘Illinois attended the funeral services conducted in 
St. James church, Decatur, February 2. 


K. of St. George Approach Golden Jubilee 
The celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Catholic Knights of St. George, to 
take place in April, is the subject of the “Supreme 


cipal celebration, to occur in Pittsburgh, where the 
society was founded. 


Pontifical high mass in the cathedral and a mass meeting 
are to constitute the chief events of the first day; a re- 
quiem mass for deceased members and a banquet those 
of the second. Mr. Eibeck suggests the various districts 
and branches of the order plan observance of the jubilee 
along similar lines. He adds that a history of the Knights 
is being prepared, which wili be printed in a special edition 
of the official journal. 


Passion Play Presented by Young Men’s 
Committee 


“The Upper Room,” a passion play by the late 
Msgr. Robert Hugh Benson, is being presented in 
various parish halls by the St. Louis District 
League of the Young Men’s Section of the Cath. 
Union of Mo. during the present season of Lent. 
Talent has been obtained from the affiliated societies, 
and the venture has been undertaken specifically to 
harness, train and direct the energies of the young 
people in this enterprise as an endeavor of Catholic 
Action. 

The schedule provides for six performances in St, Louis, 


two of which have already been given, and one in St. 
Charles, Mo. 


From a Progressive Benevolent Society 


St. Clemens Benevolent Society, of St. Paul, 
Minn., one of the progressive societies of this type 
which within the last few years have increased dues 
and benefits, reports sick benefit disbursements 
totaling $1,515.00 and death benefits amounting to 
$450.00 during 1930. 

This society made the increased dues and benefits optional 
by establishing a “sick benefit class” with monthly dues of 
75 cents. As Mr. Wm. M. Strub, Secretary, advises the 
Central Bureau, membership in this class has grown to 134 
members in two years: The fund provided by the extra 
monthly payment of 25 cents amounts to $573.25. Total 
assets as of December 31, 1930, are $24,280.37, representing 
a gain of $924.19 for that year. 

Incidentally this group is distinguished by its 
generous moral and financial co-operation with our 
movement. 


A New Leaflet’on Sterilization ~ 


To provide arguments opposed to Sterilization 
legislation, the Central Bureau has printed a new 
Free Leaflet: ‘The Case Against Sterilization of 
Mental Defectives.” The author, who gladly 
granted permission to reprint his article from The 
Catholic Medical Guardian, journal of the Guild of 
St. Luke, St. Cosmas and St. Damian, London, is 
Chris. J. McSweeney, M. B., B.Ch., D. P. H., of 
Cardiff, Wales. 

Since Sterilization lately became an issue in the Ohio, 
Missouri and Texas Legislatures, the Bureau sent a letter 
and copies of the leaflet to some 60 priests in Ohio and the 
officers of the State Branch, and to a smaller number in 
Texas, while in Missouri the Committee on Legislation of 


-Vice-President’s Letter,” printed in the February 
issue of the journal of that society, Knight of ti 
George. Mr. John Eibeck, incumbent of that office, 
and President of the Pennsylvania Branch of the 
Central Verein, notes that the Sunday following the 
feast of St. George, patron Saint of the order, will 
in all probability be determined upon for the prin- 


the State League availed itself of the Bureau’s offer of 
copies, which were sent to all pastors throughout the state. 
In this case the Bureau’s leaflet: “Woman and Jury Serv- 
ice,” by the Rev. Charles Bruehl, of St. Charles Seminary, 
Owerbrook, Pa., was added to the other, since a. bill pro- 
posing compulsory jury service for women is pending in the 
Legislature of that commonwealth. , 

Both these issties deserve careful attention. Study of 
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them with the aid of these leaflets will enable intelligent 
motivation of opposition to the serious mistakes, to use a 
mild term, that are being urged upon Legislatures, 


Credit Unions Subject of Leaflet 

Credit Union development in our country will 
continue one-sided unless energetic efforts are made 
to promote these co-operative thrift and loan asso- 
ciations among the population on the farms and in 
small communities. A distinct appeal for rural 
Credit Unions is embodied in the Central Bureau’s 
new Free Leaflet, “Credit Independence Through 
Credit Unions,” reprinted from the February, 1931, 


issue of Central Blatt and Social Justice. 

The author, Mr. L, S. Herron, organizer for the Farm- 
ers’ Union of Nebraska and editor The Nebraska Union 
Farmer, of Omaha, aptly advances arguments and illus- 
trations of special significance to the farmer, while his 
insistence on the truly co-operative character of the 
Credit Union is particularly valuable at this time, when 
the importance of this factor is being heeded only slightly. 


Miscellany 
Often we must watch our little ones-die for lack 
of proper nourishment. We have little food and 
warmth for our old people—for the sick and needy. 
From a letter, addressed by the Missionaries 
at Holy Rosary Mission, S. D., to their friends. 


The Missouri River District League of the Cath- 
olic Knights of America, a sectional group of the 
Missouri Branch of that Fraternal order, have on 
two occasions invited representatives of the C. V. 


to address a quarterly meeting. ; 

In October, 1929, Mr. George Korte, Treasurer of the 
C. V., delivered an address before the meeting, relieving a 
member of the Bureau staff, and on January 25th last, Mr. 
Brockland spoke on Co-operation Among Farmers before 
the gathering in Bonnot’s Mill. Priests and laymen par- 
ticipated in the discussion elicited by the address. 


Having received into the organization at the Janu- 
-ary meeting thirteen new members, St. Anthony 
Men’s Society, of Garden Plain, Kansas, now has 
ninety-four members. The congregation, of which 
it is a part, numbers but ninety-five families, con- 
sequently most of the men and young men of the 


_ parish are affiliated with the active group referred to. . 


Both the President of the Kansas State League, Mr. 
Michael Mohr, and its Secretary, Mr. John Suellentrop, 
attended the annual meeting of St. Anthony Men’s Society, 
which is ably officered, ; 


How welcome contributions of gifts in kind for- 
warded to missioners may be is evidenced again 
by a letter received from Rev. Wm. A. Schiltz, 
S. J., stationed at St. Francis Mission, S. D., to 
whom the Bureau had forwarded certain articles 

_ for sanctuary use assigned to us by Rev. Jos. Re- 
_ winkel, of New Britain, Connecticut. Fr. Schiltz 
writes: ; 


_ “We are in receipt of the carton containing the altar 
_ cards, altar laces, candle sticks, gong and hammer. A 
_ thousand thanks. For a long time we have made repeated 

ts for just these things. You can imagine how we 
them.” "y 
thus the movement “that nothing be lost” 
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Books Reviewed 
Robert. Unsere Ideale. XII and 349 pp. 
B. Herder, Freiburg and St. Louis, 1930. $1.75. 

The “new morality” has driven right thinking men ~ 
to a defense of fundamentals. It is gratifying to 
note that spiritual leaders in Europe as well as in~ 
America, are trying to meet the attack. 

Our author is such a protagonist. He is one of 
Munich’s most noted pulpit orators, and his work, — 
though not a book of sermons, preaches to us with 
all the individuality and force of his own powerful 
personality. He stresses no particular virtue but 
the very first principles of right living. A considera- 
tion of fundamental ethical principles serves as a 
preliminary to his treatises on: Man and Himself, 
Man and his Fellowman, Man and his God. 

CLEMENT NEUBAUER, O. M. Cap. 
Mohr, Camillus. Licht der Einsamen. XI and 305 pages. 
B. Herder, Freiburg and St. Louis, 1930. $1.50. 

The purpose of this work is to intensify the 
spiritual life of the soul, especially by presenting 
the ideal of holy purity. In a series of 34 medita- 
tions, the angelic virtue is considered from many 
different angles. It is approached through the Ig- ~ 
natian.Fundamentum in the six first meditations. 
These are followed by three series of meditations. 
In the first series St. Joseph, in the second the 
Blessed Virgin, and in the third Our Lord Himself 
is taken as a model. -An appropriate concluding 
meditation completes the work. ‘ 

The development of the points is simple, the 
applications are practical, and the language is 
woven on the woof of Sacred Scriptures. We join 
the author in praying that the ideal he presents may 
be realized in all devoted, struggling souls. : 

CLEMENT NEUBAUER, O. M. Cap. 

Doerner, Karl. The Children’s Hour. Transl. by Rev. 
And. Schorr. B. Herder Book Co., 1929. 344 p. 

Price $3.25. 

While addressing the little ones on a Sunday 
morning, many a priest sighs over his inability to 
descend to the level of these happy innocen 
who are also longing for the Bread of Life. We 
therefore welcome sermon matter like “The Chil- 
dren’s Hour,” by the Rev. Karl Doerner, since so 
very little has been written for the children. The 
author as well as the translator deserve credit 
for these sermons for the children’s Mass. In each 
instruction a truth or virtue is expounded and then 
the little ones are told what lesson they may le 
trom this teaching, examples from everyday 
life being employed. The author brings to the 
the feast days, the various devotions during the 
the virtues children should practice. We regret 
one thing, namely, that the author did not expl 
the Gospels throughout the year as he has do 
the time of Advent and Lent. ee 


Received for Review 


Hammesfahr, Fritz. Volkswirtschaft der prak: 
nunft. Kategorische Imperative z 


Linhardt, 


sozialen Probleme. Otto Elsn 
lin, 1930. Paper covers 
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~entral-Blatt amd Social Justice 


TerOffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 
Das Komitee fiir soziale Propaganda: 

Joseph Matt, St. Paul, Minn., Vorsitzender; Willibald 
mibner, New Ulm, Minn., Pras. d. C. V.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Dr. Joseph Och, Columbus, O.; V. Rev. A. J. Muench, St. 
‘rancis, Wis.; Rev. A. Mayer, St. Louis, Mo.; Chas. 
orz, Butler, N. J.; Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, S. J., Kansas 
wity, Mo.; H. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex.; Nicholas 
Dietz, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Otto H. Kreuzberger, Evans- 
ville, Ind.; F. P. Kenkel, Leiter der C. St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen usw., bestimmt fiir 
lie Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
cen an 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Wie unser Muttererholungsheim 
wurde. 
Nachfolgende Ausfithrungen wurden auf un- 
ser besonderes Ersuchen von Hrn, Caritasdi- 
rektor Nar, Hochw., zu Augsburg in Bayern, 
geschrieben. Wir verfolgen bei deren Verdéf- 
fentlichung die zweifache Absicht, das edle 
Werk auch in unsrem Lande bekannt zu 
machen, und es als ein Vorbild hinzustellen, 
das nachzuahmen auch wir gehalten sein soll- 
ten. Es verschlagt wenig, von Mutterpflicht 
und Mutterwurde zu reden, wenn selbst die 
Caritas es vernachlassigt, der von der Noth des 
Lebens bedrangten Mutter liebevolle Hilfe an- 
gedeihen zu lassen. 
ee ee 
Ernste Wahrheit aus Kindermund: 
- Wir hatten einen Aufsatz zu schreiben tber 
Mutterhande. Anleitung hiezu gab es nicht. Den 
Aufsatz vom Toblerdirndl las uns der Lehrer vor: 
“Mutterhande. Mit der einen Hand macht die Mut- 
ter Butter. Mit der anderen halt sie die Bibel auf 
dem Schoss. Mit der einen flickt sie des Vaters 
Stalljoppe, mit der anderen kocht sie, mit einer 
andern flicht sie mir die Zopfe, bevor ich in die 
Schule gehe.” Wir grinsen; der Lehrer meint: 
“Dirndl, ist deine Mutter ein Tausendfussler? 
Soviel Hande ?”—Das Dirndl fahrt unbeirrt weiter: 
“Zwei fiir den Vater, fiir jedes der sieben Kinder 
zwei, macht schon sechzehn. Kiiche, Stall, Feld 
je zwei; zwei fiir die armen Leut, und zwei ftr 
den Herrgott, wenn sie beten thut. Herr Lehrer, 
das macht im Ganzen sechsundzwanzig Mutter- 
hande.”—Wir grinsen nicht mehr. Und der Herr 
Lehrer wird ganz ernst: “Toblerdirndl, dein Herr- 
gott wird fiir deine Mutter auch einmal zwei Segens- 
hande haben. Dirndl, du hast den besten Aufsatz 
gemacht.” 
~ Mutterhande! Rastlos, unermtidlich; und so- 
viele Fiisse, und viele Augen und ein himmelweites, 
starkes Herz dazu, das taglich Riesenlasten tragen 
muss. Bis atch sie zusammenbricht. Oft all- 
zufriih! Wer stand noch nicht an so einem all- 
zufrithen schrecklichen Muttergrab? Ein priester- 
licher Freund kam von so einem schrecklichen 
frithen Muttergrab einer jungen Bauerin zu mir, als 
ich eben an meinem Miittererholungsheim baute und 
sagte: “Lieber Freund, fiir mich kommst du dies- 
mal zu spat. Hattest du dein Heim frither gebaut, 
in dem auch meine todte Bauerin zur rechten Zeit 


hatte ausrasten kOnnen, ich hatte die beste Mutter 
meiner Pfarrei noch im Kreise ihrer acht Kinder.” 

Das ist die Lage. Wir nennens ein Problem, wie 
immer, wenn wir in einer Sache, die nicht immer 
ohne unsere Fahrlassigkeit oder Unthatigkeit ver- 
wickelt geworden ist, keinen Bescheid mehr wis- 
sen. 

Sechsundzwanzig Mutterhande! Wann _ rasten 
denn diese Mutterhande, die doch nur einen Korper, 
ein Herz, ein Nervenzentrum haben? Sind nicht in 
Wirklichkeit viele Mutter langst krank? Sie kon- 
nen und durfen aber nicht krank sein — bis sie der 
Tod abholt. Wir kennen die unheimlich haufige 
korperliche und nervliche Erschopfung der Braven, 
die schleichenden Frauenkrankheiten, die beginnende 
Schwermuth, schon in jungen Jahren eben infolge 
der Uberlastung. Dann das Unvermogen als Mut- 
ter, die Empfanglichkeit fir Infektion, und so wei- 
ter. Tausende von Mittern, besonders der unbemit- 
telten Kreise, sind uberlastet; sie brechen vor der 
Zeit zusammen. Ihr Wehe ist ein grosses Wehe der 
ganzen Nation. 

Aber nicht aus einer geistigen Erkenntnis, sondern 
erst an der eigenen Mutter habe ich es gelernt. Sie 
hatte jahrzehntelange rastlos zu arbeiten, auf einem 
karglichen Anwesen, und zwar mit “sechsundzwan- 
zig Handen.” Und fruhzeitig ergriff sie schweres 
korperliches Leid. Weil sie nie rasten konnte. An 
ihrem Leid wuchs die Idee und die That. Den Ein- 
gang in unser Muttererholungsheim schmiickt eine 
Gedenktafel an sie: “Mutterleid und Kindesliebe 
hat dieses Heim gebaut.” 

Ihr Kind ging mit dem Opfer voran. So muss es 
immer sein. in der Caritas, wenn ein Werk gedeihen 


_ soll. — Es fanden sich edle Menschen, die weiterhin 


durch personliche Opfer je ein Zimmer stifteten; 
und Freunde, die kleine Beitrage leisteten. So ist 
das Heim geworden, 29 Einzelzimmer, einfach und 
neuzeitlich, still und gesund vor Wald, See und Ber- 
gen (Atting am Ammersee). Ein Rosengarten ist 
davor ausgebreitet, ein helles Bild warmer, dank- 
barer Kindesliebe. Und Alle, die es aufsuchen — 
im ersten Jahre schon waren es 151 Miitter — sind 
herzlich froh sich einmal-an einen bereits gedeckten 
Tisch setzen zu konnen, sich unabgehetzt und sorg- 
los schlafen zu legen, zehn Stunden lang; spazieren 
gehen, lesen, traumen und frohlich in Musse sich 
unterhalten zu durfen. Und am meisten sind sie 
dessen froh, dass sie sich ihrer heiligen Mutter- 
pflicht besinnen und mit neuer Kraft, Liebe und Ge- 
duld an ihr heiliges Mutterwerk gehen durfen. 
Noch nie fand ich in meiner zehnjahrigen haupt- 
amtlichen Caritasthatigkeit soviel gliickliches Froh- 
sein und innigechte Dankbarkeit. 
Einhunderteinundfiinfzig gesundheitlich und see- 
lisch wieder aufgerichtete Mittter! Etwa 730 Kin- 
der haben gejubelt, als sie ihre Mutter wieder mit 
blithenden Wangen und froh lachenden Augen 


empfangen durften. 


Das Werk fand begeisterten Anklang in der 
Frauenwelt, besonders auch auf dem _ Lande. 
“Ja, thut man denn auch fiir uns etwas?’—. 
Manche Manner verstehen es noch nicht; viele 
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sah ich ernst und dankbar nicken: “Ja, es thut 
dringend noth.”” — Viele Miter, die sich freuen, 
ausrasten zu konnen, glauben schliesslich aber sich 
nicht losreissen zu konnen. Sie sollen zusehen, 
dass nicht harte Krankheit und harter Tod sie fur 
langer und immer fortreisse. Die Sorge um die 
Familie bektimmert sie. Hier haben die weiblichen 
Kongregationen, die Frauen- und Muttervereine, 
und besonders die schwesterlich-nachbarliche Hilfe 
ein prachtiges Caritasfeld zu betreuen in der Uber- 
nahme der Kinder oder Sorge um den Haushalt. 
Die Mutter muss wissen, dass es daheim gut steht. 
— Geld muss Nebensache sein, sogar in unserem 
armen Lande. Dafiir haben andere mehr als sie 
brauchen. Diese macht Caritas warm und willig, 
flir jene zu bezahlen. Das Heim ist fur die, welche 
nichts haben. 


Was soll ich abschliessend tiber unser Heim sa- 
gen? Es hat wirthschaftlich wenig Sorgen, gemes- 
sen an vielen anderen grosseren Nothen. Ist wohl 
heimlicher Segen des Miitterleins im Jenseits, und 
vieler dankbarer Mutter- und Kindergebete. Inner- 
lich hat es unsere Erwartungen voll erfullt. Der 
Andrang ist gross, im Sommer und im Winter, von 
der Stadt und vom Lande. Der Gedanke gewinnt 
immer mehr Boden und frohen Widerhall. Man 
darf jedoch bei allem Idealismus nicht die rauhe 
Wirklichkeit der Menschennatur und _ ihrer 
Schwachen und Gebrechen ttbersehen; man muss 
nuchterne Auswahl geeigneter Gaste treffen, gute 
Leitung, erziehliche und hygienische Vorsicht wal- 
ten lassen. — Aber eins bleibt wahr: Das Miitter- 
erholungsheim ist eines der bedeutsamsten Glieder 
vorbeugender und aufbauender Caritas;-ist Dienst 
am Volke und am Geschlechte, weil Dienst an der 
Mutter; ist Erfillung des vierten Gebotes Gottes, 
dass wir Vater und Mutter ehren sollen, nicht in 
Worten und Gefithlen allein, sondern in Wahrheit 
und in der That. 


CarITASDIREKTOR Nar, Augsburg. 


Das Programm der Christlichen 
Gewerkschafts-iInternationale. 


Selbst in katholischen Kreisen unseres Landes ist 
man tuber die christliche Gewerkschaftsbewegung 
Europas recht mangelhaft unterrichtet. Man ahnt 
kaum das Bestehen einer internationalen christ- 
lichen Gewerkschaftsbewegung, die seit Ende des 
Weltkrieges sich lebensfahig gestaltet hat. In der 
Internationalen Arbeiterorganisation, die zugleich 
mit dem Volkerbund geschaffen wurde, itiben die 
Vertreter des Internationalen Bundes der Christ- 
lichen Gewerkschaften, mit Sitz in Utrecht, Holland, 
einen nicht unbedeutenden Einfluss aus. 


Einstweilen sei an dieser Stelle auf das Pro- 
gramm der Christlichen Gewerkschafts-Interna- 


tionale hingewiesen, wie es bereits im Jahre 1922. 


vom Innsbrucker-Kongress einstimmig angenom- 
men wurde. E's besteht aus drei Theilen: 1. Grund- 
satze; 2. Sozialwirthschaftliche Reformen: a) 
Wirthschaftsordnung, b) Aktionsprogramm; 3. 


Ausbildung der Arbeiterschaft. Das Programm 
fusst auf folgenden Grundgedanken: 

“Die christliche Weltanschauung verlangt, dass 
der Mensch im Mittelpunkt der sozialen und wirth- 
schaftlichen Ordnung stehe. Er soll die Natur- 
krafte beherrschen und die irdischen Giter in seinen 
Dienst nehmen. Die Gesellschaft muss also der- 
weise gestaltet sein, dass sie jedem Menschen die 
Méglichkeit, die grésstmogliche sittliche und soziale 
Wohlfart zu erreichen, gewahrt. Voraussetzung 
dieser Ordnung ist die intellektuelle oder korper-— 
liche Arbeit des einzelnen, sowie die Unterordnung 
der Interessen des einzelnen und der Gruppen unter 
jene hoheren der Gesamtheit.” 

“Den uneingeschrankten Individulismus der libe- 
ralen Skonomischen Schule” verwirft die C. G. I., 
wie anderseits auch den Kommunismus und den 
Sozialismus. 

Die C. G. I. stellt sich auf die Grundlage des 
Eigenthumsrechtes: “Die Formen des Eigenthums 
konnen der Kultur entsprechend gestaltet sein, aber 7 
der Erwerb, wie die Verwendung des Eigenthums ~ 
unterliegen moralischen Verpflichtungen, denen ~ 
sich niemand entziehen kann.” 

Sie strebt eine Wirthschaftsordnung an, die auf 
der Grundlage der Zusammenwirkung der Arbeit- — 
geber und Arbeitnehmer aufzubauen ware. ¥ 

Der Trennungsstrich der Interessengegensatze — 
liegt zwar eigentlich zwischen den Kapitalbesitzern 
und den gesamten Produzenten (Arbeitgebern und ~ 
Arbeitnehmern). ; 
_“Jedoch sind heute die Interessen der Leitung so © 
eng mit den Interessen des Kapitalgebers ver- 
knupft, dass die Leiter der Unternehmungen, wenn 
sie auch nicht deren Besitzer sind, im allgemeinen 
doch als die Vertreter des Kapitals betrachtet wer- 
den mussen. 

“Die Wirthschaftsordnung ist so zu gestalten, — 
dass Kapital und Arbeit entsprechend ihrer mo- 
ralischen und wirthschaftlichen Bedeutung an der — 
Leitung des Produktionsprozesses und am Ertrage 
der Produktion betheiligt sind und besonders auch 
durch korporative kapitalmassige Gewinnbetheili- 
gung und ahnliche Betheiligungsformen. 


“Es ist zweckmassig, die Zusammenwirkung der 
Arbeitgeber und der Arbeiter derweise zu verwirk- 
ichen, dass in jedem Zweige der Produktion, in 
Landwirthschaft, Gewerbe und Industrie, Handel 
und Verkehr, die Arbeitgeberverbande mit den Ge- — 
werkschaften der in diesem Zweige beschaftigten — 
Arbeiter und Angestellten paritatische Arbeitsge- ~ 
meinschaften bilden. 

“Vorerst sollen diese Arbeitsgemeinschaften die 
Arbeitsbedingungen in den gesamten Unter- — 
nehmungen regeln. 4 

“Durch gesetzliche Massnahmen soll ihnen das — 
Recht zuerkannt werden, fiir den ihnen unter- 
stehenden Produktionszweig allgemeinverbindliche 
Verordnungen zu erlassen, die Ausfithrung der- 
selben und die Rechtsprechung daritber zur Hand zu 
nehmen. nea 

“Der Ausbau dieser Arbeitsgemeinschaften soll so 
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:gefordert werden, dass sie an der allgemeinen 
Leitung der Produktion mitwirken. 

“Die Arbeitsgemeinschaften aller Produktions- 
-zweige sollen in einer nationalen Centralarbeitsge- 
imeinschaft vereinigt werden. 

“Dieser kommt nicht nur die Aufgabe zu, die Zu- 
:sammenwirkung zwischen den einzelnen Arbeitsge- 
imeinschaften zu bewerkstelligen und etwaige Kon- 
flikte zu beseitigen, sondern auch die Interessen der 
'Gemeinschaft und im besonderen der Verbraucher 
igegenuber jeder ungerechtfertigten Ausntitzung zu 
wahren und allgemeine Richtlinien ftir die Pro- 
eduktion festzustellen und die Wirthschaftspolitik zu 
regeln. 

“Diese nationalen Centralarbeitsgemeinschaften 
saller Lander sollen auf internationalem Boden zu- 
‘Sammenwirken, damit die Vertheilung der Rohstoffe 
und die Produktion so gestaltet und so organisiert 
werden, dass eine internationale planmassige Wirth- 
schaft begriindet wird.” 

Das Aktionsprogramm umfasst eine Reihe For- 
‘derungen ftir die nationale und internationale So- 
zialpolitik. 

Indem die C. G. I. den Werth und die Bedeutung 
‘der Genfer internationalen Arbeit anerkennt und 
ihre Gewerkschaften auffordert, fir die Ratifi- 
zierung der internationalen Uebereinkommen ein- 
zutreten, verlangt sie “einen vollen und direkten 
Einfluss” und eine “angemessene Vertretung.” 

“Auf dem Gebiete der rechtmassigen gewerk- 
schaftlichen Forderungen ist der internationale 
Bund der christlichen Gewerkschaften bereit, mit 
allen interessierten Organisationen zusammenzu- 
wirken.” 

“Die Voraussetzung fur den sozialen und wirth- 
schaftlichen ‘Auifstiens der Arbeiterschaft bildet_das 
grundliche Studium aller Zusammenhange und Ver- 
haltnisse des sozialen, wirthscha ftlichen und _ staat- 
lichen Lebens, eine gesteigerte Arbeitsfreudigkeit 
und ein vertieftes Pflichtbewusstsein und Verant- 
wortlichkeitsgefiihl gegeniiber Gesellschaft, Staat 
und Familie. 

Moskau warnt die revolutionaren Elemente in den 
sog. freien Gewerkschaften davor, Bedeutung und 
Einfluss der christlichen Gewerkschaften zu unter- 
schatzen. Es fordert geradezu dazu auf, diesen 
Feind zu kennen. Wir haben desto mehr Grund, 
uns mit dieser so umsichtigen und tapferen Schar 
zu befassen, wennschon in unserem Lande keine 
christlichen Gewerkschaften bestehen, und _ selbst 
katholische Arbeitervereine mangeln, die es uns ge- 
statten wiirden, mit dem I. B. C. G. in Verbindung 
zu treten. 


Das Vergessen des Vergangenen ist in der That 
die grosse Siinde unserer von der blauen Zukunft 
bezauberten, im Fortschritts-Rausche schwelgenden 
Zeit. Nur ‘diese Kunst des Vergessens konnte es 
moglich machen, dass sich die Theorie des Mate- 
jalismus in Europa wieder erhebt, und auf’s Neue 

s beseligendes Evangelium gepredigt wird. 
Dr. Paut, HAFFNER, 


Der Maverialsints in ander Kulturgeschichte. 
Mainz, 1865. 


Aus € 


Ohne Gott als soziales Centrum, ohne Niachstenliebe, 
die sich mit der Beobachtung aller Pflichten der Ge- 
rechtigkeit verbindet, bleibt . .. auch das hohe Ideal des 
Volkerbundes blosses Wahngebilde oder hdssliches Idol, 
dem die Volker nur der Gewalt weichend sich beugen 
werden, XH. Pesch, S. J. 


Erneute Syeeninie vor der sfenelichen: 
Versorgung. 

Nichts erschien dem amerikanischen Volke bis 
in die jungste Zeit hinein verwerflicher, als jene 
von ihm Paternalismus genannte Ftrsorge des 
Staates fur seine Burger. Der ausgepragte Indi- 
vidualismus der alteren Generation hielt es fur un- 
wurdig, sich aus Offentlichen Mitteln versorgen zu 
lassen, ausser in Fallen hochster Noth. 


Wie weit unser Volk bereits von dieser Gesinnung 
abgertickt ist, beweist der allgemeine Ruf nach Ar- 
beitslosenversicherung, die man am allerliebsten der 
Bundesregierung aufdrangen mochte. 

Was noch werden wird in dieser Hinsicht, vermag 
heute niemand vorauszusagen. Es besteht die Ge- 
fahr, dass man der Masse, die sich bereits ent- 
wohnt hat, die Tugend der Sparsamkeit zu uben, 
Gehor schenken und die staatliche Zwangsarbeits- 
losigkeitsversicherung in nicht zu ferner Zeit ein- 
fuhren wird. Eine gesunde soziale Entwicklung 
wird das jedoch nicht sein. Das ersieht man aus 
den Aeusserungen eines deutschen Caritasdirektors, 
Msgr. Dr. Straubinger, der uber die “fortschreitende 
Angewohnung unseres (gemeint ist naturlich die 


des deutschen) Volkes an die Offentliche Ver- 


sorgung” folgendes schreibt: 

“Sie hat zu einer moralischen Verelendung ge- 
fuhrt, die im gleichen Verhaltnis wachst wie die 
offentliche Versorgung. Schon das Schulkind in der 
Grosstadt ist sich heute bewusst, dass es irgendwie 
versorgt werden muss. Wozu ist denn das Stadt. 
Wohlfahrtsamt und all die Arzte, Wohlfahrts- 
beamten und Fiursorgerinnen da? So wehleidige 
Kinder, wie sie heute herumlaufen, hat es wohl noch 
nie gegeben. Dass die spater versagen, ist ziemlich 
wahrscheinlich. Auf dem Lande und in kleineren 
Stadten steht es Gottseidank in dieser Hinsicht noch 
besser. Bei Erwachsenen bewirkt die 6ffentliche 
Versorgung ahnliche Erscheinungen, zu mindesten 
opfern sie viel Zeit und Kraft, um sich am Offent- 
lichen Gabentisch festzukrampien. Der Biologe 
wiirde wohl sagen: Degenerationserscheinungen. 
Soweit sind wir hoffentlich noch nicht, es besteht 
jedoch die Gefahr, dass immer weitere Kreise vom 
Versorgungsfieber erfasst werden und es allmahlich 
so kommt, wie Reichsbankprasident Schacht in 
seiner Bremer Rede sagte, dass namlich jedem 
deutschen Staatsbiirger die Versorgungspapiere, 


einschliesslich Anwartschaft auf Sterbegeld schon 


in die Wiege gelegt werden miissen. Die versorgten 
Staatsbiirger werden nattirlich nicht an tibertrie- 
bener Arbeitsamkeit und Sparsamkeit leiden und | 
spater im Leben scheitern.” 


“< 
iq wenn es sich um das Verschwinden der deutschen : 
br Sr rache aus Kirche, Pfarrschule und Verein han- 
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Wir sind also gewarnt, erténen doch auch in 
England ahnliche Klagen. Es heisst nun, ganz en- 
ergisch weiteren Versuchen, den staatlichen Pater- 
nalismus auszudehnen, entgegenzutreten. Gelegenheit 
dazu werden wir genug haben. Ein genusstchtiges, 
schaulustiges Volk—und dazu sind wir geworden— 
drangt eine Regierung nur zu gerne vorwarts auf 
dem Wege der Versorgung der Menge, wenn die 
Noth sich fihlbar macht, wahrend ein sittlich ge- 
sundes und starkes Volk sich in solcher Lage auf 
sich selbst besinnt, und durch Entsagung und 
Anstrengungen den Dingen eine Wendung zum 
Besseren zu geben versucht. 


Msgr. Spohr iiber das Eingehen der deutschen 
Predigt. 

Ueber die leidige Sprachenfrage, insofern es 
sich dabei um das Einstellen der deutschen Pre- 
digt in deutschen Gemeinden unseres Landes 
handelt, urtheilt Monsignor Karl Spohr, nach- 
dem er fiinfzehn Jahre in unsrem Lande geweilt 
hatte, durchaus objektiv. Er schseibt dartber 
in seiner jiingst erschienenen Schrift: “Der Aus- 
wanderer in Amerika”: 

“Die Verhaltnisse bringen das eben mit sich, und man 
thate Unrecht, den Pfarrern einen Vorwurf zu machen. 
Die einzelnen Pfarrer haben wohl den guten Willen. Aber 
die Verhaltnisse sind starker als der gute Wille. Der 
Pfarrer wiirde fast leere Banke vor sich haben, wenn er 
in deutscher Sprache predigen wollte. Aehnlich wie in 
New York geht es in allen Stadten des Landes. Vielleicht 
halt sich die deutsche Sprache in der einen oder anderen 
Gemeinde etwas langer, so in Chicago, Milwaukee, aber 
selbst in solchen Gemeinden sind die Pfarrer gezwungen, 
mehr und mehr Englisch zu predigen.” 

Zur Erklarung dieser Erscheinung figt Msgr. 
Spohr seinen Ausfithrungen noch folgendes 
hinzu: 

“Die Einwanderung ist durch das Binwanderungspesetz 
sehr herabgedriickt, Da etwa nur die Halfte der Ein- 
wanderer Katholiken sind und diese sich iiber das ganze 
Land vertheilen, so bedeutet der. Zugang nicht viel und 
andert nichts an der Thatsache, dass die Tage des deutschen 
Charakters einer Gemeinde bald endgiiltig vortiber sein 
werden.” 1) 

Dazu ware zu bemerken, die deutsche Ein- 
wanderung ist nicht erst durch das neue Ein- 
wanderungsgesetz so sehr herabgedrtickt worden. 
Sie begann bereits nachzulassen wahrend der 
grossen Wirthschaftskrise des Jahres 1893, und 
erreichte niemals wieder nachher die Zahlen der 


siebziger oder achtziger Jahre. Man hat es daher - 


heute in den ehemaligen deutschen Gemeinden 
bereits fast ausschliesslich mit Nachkommen 
einer alteren Einwanderung zu thun. Und zwar 
nicht nur mit Angehorigen der ersten in unserem 
Lande geborenen Generation, sondern mit En- 
keln und Urenkeln der nach 1830 Eingewan- 
derten. Diesen Umstand tibersieht man vielfach, 


Das Eingehen deutscher Blatter ist auf 
nt ang Seid ak AAAS und yet 


ei ‘Karl. Der Auswanderer in Amerika. 
Recniclie, "Paderborn 930. S. 133, 


as 
~ 


ae 


a 
Jahren bereits waren die Herausgeber deutscher — 


Blatter gewohnt, Zuschriften folgender Art zu 
empfangen: 
‘Don't send your paper anymore. Father died; nobody — 
reads German, and we will not pay for it.” 
Thatsichlich hat sich das Deutsche langer er-— 
halten als man vielfach vor dreissig oder vierzig 
Jahren bereits anzunehmen geneigt war. 


Eine 1843 in New York gedruckte 
Heiligenlegende. 


Als ein Beweis klugen Glaubenseifers sowohl der 
Missionare, die den deutschsprachigen Einwanderern 
nach Amerika folgten und sie bis in die Wildniss_ 
hinein begleiteten, als auch des Glaubens dieser Ein-— 

wanderer, darf eine Neuerwerbung unserer Histo- 
rischen Bibliothek gelten. 

Mit andern Btchern gelangte jungst der erste 
Band einer im Jahre 1843 zu New York gedruckten 
Legende in unsren Besitz, im Umfang von nicht~ 
weniger als 808 Seiten. Auf gutem Papier ge-- 
druckt, ist das Exemplar wohl erhalten, und zeugt 
nach fast neunzig Jahren noch ftir den religiosen 
Ernst, der die Neuank6mmlinge in Amerika augen- 
scheinlich beseelte. Es war sicherlich kein kleines — 
Unternehmen, im genannten Jahre ein so umfang- 
reiches Buch, das ausserdem mit drei Stahlstichen 
ausgestattet ist, in deutscher Sprache in unserem 
Lande herauszugeben. Es geschah auf Veranlas- 
sung eines Redemptoristen durch den Buchdrucker 
H. Ludwig. Sicherlich war der namenlose Ordens- 
priester noch vom Geiste eines hl. Klemens Maria 
Hofbauer beseelt, der kurz vorher in Wien ebenso 
klug wie ausgiebig die Druckerpresse in den Dienst 
seines Apostolats gestellt hatte. Das Titelblatt dieser 
“Legende: oder Leben und Thaten der Heiligen 
Gottes. Fiir das katholische Volk. Nebst ausfiihr . 
lichen Belehrungen tiber alle hohen Feste im Jahre, 
und uber die Mutter-Gottes-Feste’, tragt die Anga- 
be: “Urspriinglich von einer Gesellschaft von Geist- 
lichen, nun von einem Priester der Versammlung des 
Allerheiligsten Erldsers neu herausgegeben.” 

Leider gelangte nur der erste Band der Legende an 
uns. Ob der zweite tiberhaupt erschienen ist, ver- 
mogen wir zur Zeit nicht anzugeben. Méglicher- 
weise ertheilt “Der Wahrheitsfreund” aus jener Zeit 
daruber Aufschluss. 


Ueber Franz Furger. 


Unser bisheriger Mitarbeiter in Wien, Hr. 
Joh. Furger-Mueller, empfing um die Jahreswer 
den besonderen Segen des hl. Vaters, woriiber i 
ein Schreiben des Kardinal Staatssekretirs | M 
theilung machte, als Anerkennung fiir die jit 
folgte Verdffentlichung der politischen S 
Franz Furgers. 

Franz Furger war, wie die Leser unseres ; 
wissen, Mitte der sechsziger Jahre g 
des RSV anEh IS vane ger in Cinciea 


ot sc walaetens 


| die Heimath 
| weitere Mona 
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can der im Jahre 1866 in Buffalo abgehaltenen 
(Generalversammlung des C. V. theil. 

Jedenfalls hatte Franz Furger einen bedeutenden und 
theilsamen Einfluss in unserem Lande ausgeiibt, wenn es ihm 
)vergonnt gewesen ware, sich einzubiirgern und Geltung zu 
yverschaffen. Er besass die Eigenschaften, sich in aus- 
sschlaggebender Weise am 6ffentlichen Leben zu betheiligen. 
!Der hervorragende schweizerische Katholikenfiithrer, Na- 
{tionalrath Dr. Caspar Decurtins, ausserte sich einmal tiber 
] Franz Furger wie folgt: 

__ “Sein ganzes, allzu frith vollendetes und doch so, reiches 
| Leben charakterisiert am besten sein Wahlspruch: Semper 
iin summum!” 


+Rev. Edward F. Schulte. 

Nach mehrjahrigem Leiden verstarb am 22. 

Februar der hochw. Edward F. Schulte, Pfarrer 
‘der Hl. Dreifaltigkeits Gemeinde zu Passaic, 
_N. J., ein um den Staatsverband New Jersey be- 
:sonders verdienter Priester. Kenntnisreich und 
'fur die Sache der Kathol. Aktion begeistert, lieh 
‘er diesem Zweig des C. V. sein Ansehen und 
‘seine Mitarbeit, welche beide ihren Einfluss gel- 
tend machten und Friichte trugen. Sein Tod be- 
‘deutet daher fiir den Staatsverband einen 
‘schweren Verlust. 
__ Geboren war der Verstorbene vor 55 Jahren zu Newark. 
Die Humaniora absolvierte er im Seminar zu St. Francis, 
Wis., und in Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J 
Er bezog darauf das Didzesanseminar und empfing am 7. 
_Juni 1900 die hig. Priesterweihe. Nachdem er acht Jahre 
Assistent an der St. Pauls-Kirche zu Jersey City gewesen 
war, wurde er zum Pfarrer der eingangs erwahnten 
Gemeinde ernannt; sie erfreute sich seiner priesterlichen 
Firsorge seit 23 Jahren. Mogen ihm seine Opfer fir 
unsere Sache vergolten werden nach dem Masse seiner 
Verdienste! 


Aus Lokalverbanden. 

Im Zeichen der Missionen stand die am 12. Fe- 
bruar im Kolping-Haus abgehaltene gemeinsame 
Versammlung des New York’er Lokalzweigs un- 
seres Verbandes und des ihm angegliederten Lokal- 
verbands des Frauenbundes. Den Vortrag hielt 
ein Missionar, Rev. P. Jos. Klemann, O. S. F. S., 
der eine Reihe von Jahren in Sud- und Stidwest- 
Afrika thatig war. 

Thm sekundierten der hochw. P. Alcuin, O- S. B., Rev. 

Nicholas, O. M. C., und der Geistliche Berather des 
Verbandes, Msgr. Gallus Bruder, der die Unterstiitzung der 
Missionen, nicht nur in den Heidenlandern sondern auch 
hier in Amerika, besonders empfahl. 
_ Als der Pradsident des Lechathal-Verbands, Hr. 
F. Ehrlacher, am 25. Januar die Sitzung der Dele- 
gaten erdffnete, waren nicht weniger als 32 Ge- 
meinden und Vereine vertreten. Besprochen wurde 
vor allem, ob es angebracht und wiinschenswerth, 
‘der Griindung von Spar- und Darlehnskassen 
(Credit Unions) Vorschub zu leisten. Beschlossen 
wurde, die Angelegenheit nicht zu tbersturzen und 
eine Entschliessung von weiteren Ausktinften tber 
diese Einrichtung abhangig zu machen. An alle 
lem Verbande angeschlossenen Vereine sollen Fra- 
bogen geschickt werden, in der Absicht, festzu- 
tellen, wie viel sie fiir Sterbe- und Krankengeld 
fbringen, und sonst ftir sozial-caritative Zwecke. 
r Geistliche Rathgeber, Rev. Jacob W. Post, 
th, sprach tuber Bedeutung und Tragweite der 
stlichen Enzyklika tiber die Ehe. 


An der offentlichen Versammlung betheiligten sich 600 
Zuhorer, denen Rey. Francis Hertkorn, Philadelphia, die 
Eindricke seines Besuches bei Theresa Neumann in Kon- 
nersreuth schilderte. Das Passionsspiel in Oberammergau 
wurde von Rey. Paul J. Repchik, Northhampton, in einer 
Serie von Lichtbildern vorgefithrt. Fiir den guten Geist 
der Versammlung zeugt die Kollekte, bestimmt fiir das 
Herz-Jesu Hospital zu Allentown; sie ergab $70. 

Von Bedeutung, auch fiir weitere Kreise, ist 
die Aussprache tber die mangelhafte Unterstiit- 
zung der Presse, die sich wie von selbst in die 
Verhandlungen der Februar-Versammlung des 
Chicagoer Distrikts-Verbandes einfigte. 

Dessen Schriftfuhrer, Hr. Joseph Kommer, 
hatte seine Genugthuung tiber die in jiingster 
Zeit wiederholt erfolgte Anregung, das “Kath. 
Wochenblatt,” Chicago, solle zweimal wéchent- 
lich ausgegeben werden, ausgesprochen. Darauf 
erklarte der Schriftleiter genannter Zeitung, Hr. 
Hans Dexl, es konne von einem Ofteren Er- 
scheinen des “Kath. Wochenblattes” erst dann die 
Rede sein, wenn die gegenwartigen Leser und die 
deutschen Katholiken der Stadt im allgemeinen 
die Zeitung in  weitreichenderem Masse _ als 
bisher unterstiitzen wtrden. Die Verbreitung 
des “Kath. Wochenblattes,” ja, das Anwerben 
auch nur eines einzigen neuen Lesers sei schliess- 
lich werthvollere Mitarbeit als wohlklingende 
Reden und gutgemeinte Anregungen. 

Die katholische Presse ist ohne Zweifel das Stiefkind 
der Katholiken unseres Landes. Wenn es uns Ernst ist 
mit der Kathol. Aktion, so sollten wir an der Vernach- 
lassigung der katholischen Presse nicht langer achtlos 
vorttbergehen. Es ware angebracht, unseren Vereinen die 
Aufgabe zu stellen, im Januar des kommenden Jahres 
Offentliche Versammlungen abzuhalten, in der Absicht, die 
Gleichgiiltigkeit der amerikanischen Katholiken ihrer Presse 


_-gegentiber zur Debatte zu stellen, um sodann den darauf- 


folgenden Monat, Februar (den offiziellen ‘Press-Month’), 
zur Propaganda zu benutzen, 


Der Wohlthater in Amerika eingedenk. 

Das von dem grossen Bischof Ketteler gegrtindete 
Seminar zu Mainz empfing mehrfach Unterstutzung 
aus unserem Lande wahrend der furchtbaren In- 
flationsperiode nach Schluss des Weltkrieges. Mit 
besonderer Empfehlung des Hrn. Erzbischofs Glen- 
non, sammelte u. a. die C. St. unter den Priestern 
unseres Landes fur diese Anstalt, wahrend spater 
von anderer Seite Hilfe geleistet wurde. 

Wie uns der gegenwartige Regens des Mainzer 
Seminars, hochw. Dr. Thomin, mittheilt, ist man 
dessen dankbar eingedenk. Er schreibt uns: 


“Der Unterzeichnete betrachtet es als Ehrenpflicht, das 
Andenken an die Wohlthater in Amerika lebendig zu 
erhalten. Ausser_dem taglichen Gedenken im Gebete, wurde 
im vergangenem Jahre am Feste des hl. WVincenz von Paul 
ein feierliches Amt fiir unsere amerikanischen Wohlthater — 
gehalten. In diesem Jahre soll ihrer am Feste der hl. 
Elisabeth besonders gedacht werden.” 

Im gleichen Sinne schrieb uns am 29. Januar aus — 
Augsburg der hochw. Caritasdirektor Nar: 

“Tch denke oft daran: vor mehr als 11 Jahren bin ich von 
meinem Bischof nach Augsburg gerufen worden, um die 
katholische Jugendarbeit zu organisieren. Ich habe mit 
eigenen Sparpfennigen begonnen—und meinen ersten Bettel- 
brief an Sie geschickt, Sie haben mir eine machtige Summe 


_geschickt, und damit war die Geschichte wirthschaftlich im 


Laufe. Dafiir bin ich Ihnen jetzt noch dankbar.’’ 
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Ndhmaschine als Geschenk an Missionsschwe- 
stern auf den Salomons-Inseln. 


Vor etwas iiber zwei Jahren wandten sich die 
in den Salomons-Inseln thatigen Missionsschwestern 
mit der Bitte an die C. St., ihnen eine Nahmaschine 
zu verschaffen. Erst nach 6fterem Hin- und 
Herschreiben, das durch die schlechte Postver- 
bindung erschwert wurde, gelang es uns, den Auf- 
trag auszuftihren (Briefe sind von den Salomon 
Inseln nie weniger als zwei Monate und zuweilen 
drei Monate unterwegs). 

Nun vermochte uns die ehrw. Schw. M. Adal- 
berta, in einem zu Timbutz am 11. November ge- 
schriebenen Brief die Ankunft der Nahmaschine 
mitzutheilen. Sie berichtet: 

“Ich bemerkte sogleich, dass es eine gute, starke Ma- 
schine ist, auf der man feine und grobe Arbeiten herzu- 
stellen vermag. Besseres und Niitzlicheres hatten Sie nicht 
senden konnen. Die Maschine war von der starken Seeluft 
etwas angerostet, doch hat ein bischen Vaseline dies wieder 
gutgemacht. Nun habe ich bereits Tabernakelbekleidung 
und Taufkleider darauf genaht.” 

Schw. Adalberta schildert sodann die verschie- 
denen Gegenstande, zu deren Herstellung man sich 
der Maschine bedient. Deren Liste macht es 
erklarlich, dass die Schwestern so dringend baten, 
ihnen eine Nahmaschine zu schicken. 


Steppdecken Missionaren hochwillkommen. 

Die von der C. St. thatsachlich erst ins Leben 
gerufene Aktion, die Missionare in Korea und Nord- 
china mit Steppdecken zu versehen, wie sie hier 
in den Ver. Staaten auch heute noch von den Frauen 


hergestellt werden, erfreut sich der Anerkennung 


der Glaubensboten. 


So schreibt uns der hochw. Pater Blick aus 
Puoly, in China, den etliche Decken zur Weih- 
nachtszeit erreichten: 


“Hier war der Winter bis Anfang Januar recht milde. 
Nachher sank die Temperatur auf 15 Grad Celsius unter 
Null. Ich hatte wohl zwei chinesische Decken, mit Baum- 
wolle gefiittert, doch diese geniigten nicht zum Schutz 
gegen die starke Kalte und so wurde ich lange vor Morgen 
wach, Jetzt, da ich die amerikanischen Decken_besitze, 
freue ich mich wieder eines normalen Schlafes.” 


Im gleichen Sinne schreibt P. Abundius Rieth- 
miller unterm 5. Januar d. J.: 


“Derartige Gaben sind mir sehr willkommen; denn hier 
in Tsinanfu sind dergleichen Sachen entsetzlich theuer, 
und was ich mir vor 17 Jahren an Decken und Wasche 
mitgebracht, ist allmahlich verbraucht worden. Dazu 
herrscht hier im Winter eine recht bittere Kalte, und einen 
Ofen, mich zu warmen, habe ich hier nicht. Ich wohne fast 
drei Tagereisen von unserer Centrale, Tsinanfu, entfernt, 
und so wtirden mir die an sich schon kostspieligen Kohlen 
wegen der grossen Transportkosten doppelt theuer zu 
stehen kommen. Und so sucht man eben ohne Ofen fertig 
zu werden.” 


Ebenfalls zu Weihnachten erreichten den Apostol. 
Missionar P. Matthias Mdllersmann, O. F. M., zu 
Laiwu, in der Provinz Shantung, drei Decken. Der 
Missionar schreibt, sie seien “also zur rechten Zeit 
angekommen, um ein richtiges Weihnachtsgeschenk 
zu sein.” Und wie er uns mittheilt, bot sich sehr 
schnell Gelegenheit, sie zu gebrauchen. “Sie waren 


mir also,” fugt er noch hinzu, “doppelt willkom- 


zu _erwecken.” 


men.” Pater Matthias erkrankte namlich 
zudem einen Rtckfall. 


Armuth der Kirche in Schweden. 

Die Pflicht, sich Abbruch zu thun s 
Nothigen, ruft das Schreiben des Apostolis 
kars von Schweden unwillkiirlich in Erinne 
dem es die grossen Bediirfnisse der Missio 
nanntem Lande zu unserer Kenntnis bringt. 
Dank fiir eine ihm von der C. St. tbersan 
fiigt namlich der hochwst. Bischof Johan 
Miller folgendes hinzu: 

“Alle unsere Ejinrichtungen an den Seelsorgs 
selbst hier in der Landeshauptstadt, sind ungenu 
zum Theil wirklich unwiirdig, was die Entwicklung 
heiligen Kirche aufhalt, Seit Monaten sind di 
meiner 20 Priester ohne Messtipendien. Neben Ei 
mehrerer Stationen im Lande, drangt vor allem 
einer Kirche in der zweiten Stadt Schwedens, in G 
die eine Christus-Konig-Kirche werden soll. I 
aber nicht woher die Mittel holen, zumal jetzt i 
deutschen Heimath so grosse Noth herrscht... . 
stehen jetzt angesichts dieser Nothstande, welc 
Freude Sie mir durch Ihre Gabe bereitet haben.” 


Wie vom Geiste jener Glaubensboten, die 
Heimath unserer Vorvater an ihre Freunde 
ter Ferne schrieben, bertthren die Schlusswe 
bisch6flichen Schreibens aus Stockholm: 

“Von Herzen gritisse ich und griissen alle C 
brtider, vor allem die von deutscher Abstam1 
Schweden, Sie und alle unsere Glaubensbriider in 1 

Mochten unsere Mitglieder uns es doch 
lichen, die vom hochwst. Apostolischen Vik 
Schweden ausgesprochene Hoffnung zu erfii 

“Vielleicht konnen Sie auch ein andermal wiede: 
denken. Moglicherweise haben Sie auch wieder 
tentionen zu Verfiigung. Dafiir ‘ware ich im — 
meiner Priester, die auf dieselben unbedingt als E1 


zu ihrem geringen Missionsgehalt angewiesen sinc 
ders dankbar.” 
ieee ee 


Schwer lastet die Weltwirthschaftskrise be 
auch auf allen Kaffee produzierenden L 
Aus Spanisch-Honduras schreibt Monsigr 
Schuermann, der sich mehrmals bereits in 1 
Lande aufhielt, der C. St.: 


“Die Verhaltnisse hier sind gegenwartig viel s 
als je zuvor. Tagtaglich-umlagern ganze Famili 
Thiiren und flehen um ein Stiick Brot. Der Herr E 
(der hochwst. Herr Augustin Hombach) und icl 
taglich fiir die zwei Dollar, die uns die Stipendier 
Freunde in den Staaten gewahren, Brot fiir die 
der Armen. “Aber was ist das fiir so viele’! H 
vergessen Ihre guten Freunde im C. V. nicht ¢ 
deutsche Bischéfe und Priester, die wir vom hl 
die schwere Mission empfangen haben, das so ‘ 


liegende religidse Leben in Alt-Honduras zu r 


x ok * P >, 

Die Central Stelle thut, was sie kann, de 
an sie gestellten Anspriichen gerecht 
Dies wird von den Missionaren auch 
kannt. So schreibt uns ein dem Fran 
angehorender Missionspriester aus 

“iInnigst danke ich Ihnen fiir Ihre Giite, 
wieder mit einer edlen Gabe geholfen haben. 
ein wenig Ihre Giite zu vergelten, eine hl 
fiir den Central-Verein und alle seine 
auch spaterhin im_Gebete und bei der 
nicht vergessen. Sind Sie doch unser 3 
der uns bei allen Schwierigkeiten treu zur Seit 


Fa 


